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AUROTY 


HE sunshine and 

hypo paper—the 

rich carbon sepia 

_ double weight paper with 
which you can produce 
better prints than you 


ever made before. 


A fair impression of 
the simplicity, the beauty 
and rare quality of 


MIMOSA 
AUROTYPE 


cannot be conveyed with 
printer’s ink—it must be 
tried to be appreciated. 


Ask your dealer or write to 


HAROLD M. BENNETT 
153 West 23rd Street 
New York City 


For Better Pictures 


A Cooke Lens is made for every 
photographic requirement. Each type 
is the best that money and brains can 
produce, and the same excellence is 
maintained in all series, 


Definition 


Every Cooke Lens gives critical def- 
inition. Covers the plate for which it is 
listed sharply to the very edges. The 
Portrait Series are all equipped with 
diffusion devices for soft effects. 


Brilliancy 

Negatives of sparkling brilliancy are 
characteristic of Cooke Lenses and the 
resulting prints preserve the same life-like 
qualities of the original subject. 


American Dealers 


Cooke Lenses are now available for 
the American market and can be ob- 
tained from the leading Photo Supply 
Dealers throughout the Country. 


Descriptive price list on application. 


Burke s James Inc 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Sole Wholesale Distributors 
For V. S.A. 
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ILEX 


in name in results 


ILEX-ACME PORTRAIT F/3.8 LENS IN NEW STUDIO SPEED-SHUTTER 


HEN the Photographic world expresses a need, Ilex puts brain 
\\) and brawn to the task of supplying the want. 

PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS WANT AND NEED 
THE ILEX-ACME, to obtain superior results in Child-Photography, and 
unexcelled Portraiture. 
The F/3.8 is a very high-speed portrait-lens equipped with a new patented 
diffusion-attachment in combination with a studio-shutter having auto- 
matic speeds, ranging from one second to 1/100 second and T & B, or 
our regular studio-model equipped with focusing-device, and new iris- 
diaphragm. 
The ILEX-ACME Portrait F/5 is an inexpensive type, which while lack- 
ing the speed of the F/3.8, nevertheless, gives pleasing results of large 
head-work or where speed is not essential. This is also supplied in 
either of the above model shutters. 


A 15-day trial of our F/3.8 Portrait or F/5 Portrait lenses in either of our 
new studio-shutters will demonstrate to you their indispensability in 
your studio. 


Your dealer will supply you—or write us for particulars. 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Pioneers in the successful making and marketing of shutters with the revolutionizing wheel-retarder. 


Be sure to attend the Photographers’ Convention, Kansas City, May 1st. 


Be sure to visit the Ilex Exhibit, comprising a complete line of lenses and shutters, and featuring a new shutter for Studio use. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, WOLFEBORO, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


8x 10 CYCLE GRAPHIC WITH 12-INCH DAGOR IN 
ILEX ACME SHUTTER, sole-leather carrying-case, 6 film- 
holders, | plateholder, sole leather carrying-case for holders, 
folding combination tripod, all practically new, seen very 
little use, price $300. 


5x7 KORONA VIEW, WALNUT FINISH, FITTED 
WITH BUSCH 71% IN. F/5.6 in Multispeed shutter (also 
automatic shutter to fit lens) 5 cut film and 2 Graphic plate- 
holders, carrying-case, brand-new condition, also folding com- 
bination tripod, good condition, price $100. 


VICTOR STEREOPTICON WITH TRIPOD LEGS, com- 
plete with lens and Mazda illumination, practically new, 
price $35.00. 10 days’ examination privilege with money back 
if not as represented. S. B.S., care Photo-Era Magazine, 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


MecCORMICK’S SELF-ADJUSTING LANTERN-SLIDE 
MATS. The perfect Mat for slides and Negatives. Pads 
of 100 pairs, $1.00; 35 pairs, 35c, Postpaid. Dealers sup- 

lied. A. C. Wilmerding, Sole Manufacturer, 27 Maiden 

ne, New York City. 


5 x 7 GRAFLEX COOKE F/4.5 LENS, plate, roll and 
pack filmholders, exposure-meter, Ingento scales, Premo tank, 
printing-frames, $80. Kodak enlarging-outfit, $9. Ingento 
retouching-desk, $2. C. Burrows, 777 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


FOR SALE. 4 x 5 CENTURY GRAND, RAPID SYM- 
METRICAL LENS, auto shutter, triple 
extension bellows, price $22.50. J. - Hollingsworth, 
Owego, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS THAT EVERY CAMERIST 
SHOULD OWN. SPECIAL SALE. Photography Made Easy, 
4 R. Child Bayley, $1.50; Dictionary of Photography, by E. y. 

all, $5.00; Twelve Great Paintings, by Henry Turner Bailey, $3.00; 
Photography—lIts Principles and Applicati by Alfred Watkins, 
$4.00; Picture-Dictionary, by J. Sawtelle Ford, $1.00. Address 
orders and remittances to Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, New 
Hampshire. 


COMPLETE SELF-INSTRUCTING LIBRARY OF 
PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY IN TEN VOLUMES. 
Finely illustrated. Bound in dark-red cloth and morocco. 
A standard and valuable work. Edited by J. B. Schriever. 
Deals with every department of the art and_ practice of 

hotography. Good as new. Total weight, 20 lbs. Will sell 

‘or $25.00 f. o. b. Boston. Address H. N. F., Photo-Era 
Magazine, Wolfeboro, N.H 


WANTED 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
ibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges * owe 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I 


WANTED: NEGATIVES of female subjects; p d-size; 
nothing illegal; price according to quality. STONE COMPANY, 
Box 62, Times Square Station, New York City. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


SEND us your old faded pictures, tintypes, or negatives and let 

us make you enlargements from them. Likeness guaranteed. 
We make tint borders, sepias, water colors, oil colors, air brush 
work, imperishable miniatures, prints on canvas; also convex por- 
traits at popular prices. Separate photos copied and regrouped into 
one picture. We handle frames. Write for prices. 


OBIS & MATUSEK, Art Photo Shop 
68 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


M’f’d by Fred’k W. Keasbey, Morristown, N. J. 
YOUR DEALER, OR 


DUNN, The Lens-Man, Sole Distributor 
22 East 30th St., New York 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 
NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Former Examining Official U. S. 
Patent-Office. Inquiries Invited. 


WHITAKER BLDG. 52 WALL STREET 
WASHINGTON, D.C. NEW YORK CITY 


THIRTEENTH SEASON 
SPRING- AND SUMMER-SESSIONS 
Clarence H. White School of Photography 
CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
May 15 to May 31 - July 3 to August 25 
Training for artists in photography 
For further information, address 
CLARENCE H. WHITE 
460 West 144th St... — — New York City 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AMUSEMENTS 
By Walter E. Woodbury 

This interesting book describes dozens of novel, in- 
genious, amusing, and ludicrous effects obtainable with 
the camera such as doubles, spirit-pictures, freak pictures, 
and so forth. Several new sections. The only book of its 
kind. Ninth edition. 128 pages, 114 illustrations, size 
6 1/8 by 91/4. Red cloth, gilt back. Price $1.50. 

American Photographic Publishing Co., 
1144 Camera House, Boston 17, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY 


with your camera in amateur photo-work—the Lancaster 
Course shows you how to enter this interesting and profit- 
able full-time work and be independent—or you can make 
money in your spare time. Big variety. Markets enor- 
mous. Free information for stamp, or send 3 of your best 
»hotos with 6c. in stamps for free criticism, opportunity 
ist and proof of what YOU can attain. Write, 
Lancaster System, 409T Wright—Callender Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA BLUE-LIST 
Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Send for our latest Bargain-Catalog 


WILLOUGHBY 


110 West 32nd Street NEW YORK 


1000 EXPERIMENTAL EXPOSURES 
will not give you so much information as the 
vO. 2 HARVEY EXPOSURE-METER 
which costs $2.00, including Book 40 on 
AUTOMATIC PLATE-DEVELOPMENT. 
MOTION-PICTURE METER, $2.00. 
Your dealer or 


G. L. HARVEY, 105 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ROBEY’S 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 
“AT HOME WITH THE KODAK” 


ROBEY-FRENCH CoO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


38 BROMFIELD STREET BosTon, MAss. 


SMASHING REDUCTIONS 


Send for Bargain-List No. 25 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
109 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y. 


SUPERTONE PHOTOGRAPHIC FINISHING 


A Distinctive Service for the 
Discriminating Photographer 
Send negative and 10c for print and Blue List of Prices 


EDWIN A. FALK 
VALLEY JUNCTION IOWA 


S-P-E-C-I-A-L 
Nettel Focal-Plane Camera, 6.5 x 9 cm. F/4.5 Steinheil 
lens. Film-pack adapter for 244 x 344 vacks; 
List-price, $150.00 pecial, $98.00 
Entire Outfit Equal to New 
Special Bargain Price-List at request 
THE COLUMBIA PHOTO-SUPPLY COMPANY 
1424 New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


KODAK PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


Cameras and Lenses, bought, sold, exchanged. 
Kodak developing and printing, eight-hour service. 
Camera repairing quickly done, reasonable charges. 
Price list and Kodak booklet free at request. 
COLUMBUS PHOTO SUPPLY 
147 Columbus Ave., at 66th St., near Bway, New York City 


F/3.5 and F/4.5 Krauss-Tessars 


Sole U.S. Agent 


A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Graflexes with Krauss-Tessars  Stereo-Cameras 
May Special Sale—Plate and Film-pack Imported Cameras 


SELF-TONING PAPER 


BEAUTIFUL SEPIA PRINTS—FIXING ONLY 
AT YOUR DEALER, OR 


j. L. LEWIS, 522 Sixth Ave., New York 


SOMETHING OF INTEREST 
A NEW LINE OF IMPORTED PAPER 
Developing Printing-Out _  Self-Toning 
A variety of surfaces and colors, Smooth, Matte, 
Rough, Red, Blue, Green, Cc ream, etc. 
Entirely Distinctive 
Write for descriptive circular and free sample copy of 
our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots” 
GEORGE MURPHY, Ine., 57 E. 9th St., New York 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 
HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


GAMERAS REPAIRED 


Very Fine Work— 
Very Fast Service— 
And Prices Reasonable! 
SHARMAN CAMERA WORKS, 5 Kearny St., San Francisco 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puotro-Era Guaranty 
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HOTCHKIN & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


OOD securities are selling at low prices at the 
present time. In many cases the return on 

the funds invested is most attractive. There are, 
in our opinion, excellent possibilities for appreci- 
ation in market-values. As specialists in high- 
grade investments, we have on hand at all! times 
securities suitable for the conservative investor. 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


FOR AMATEURS, FOR PICTURES MADE WITH 


METEOR 


FLASHPOWDER oz CARTRIDGES 


$50.00 CLOSING 
IN CASH DATE 
ONE PRIZE JULY 1 


PICTURES MUST HAVE BEEN MADE PRIOR TO APRIL 15, 1922 


Full particulars from your dealer, or write direct to Dept. B 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, 


1752 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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UZERCHE: “IL FAIT UN BEAU SOLEIL” 
A. D. CHAFFEE 
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The Ninth Pittsburgh Salon 


W. H. PORTERFIELD 


years ago, at a meeting 
of the officers of the Pittsburgh 
E Salon, the president called at- 
NED tention to the fact that, although 
encouraging number of 
pictures were being submitted each year, and 
from these an ample number were selected to 
fill the large galleries at the Carnegie Institute, 
examination of the records showed that not 
half of the states in the union were represented. 

At that time, hardly any of the Southern 
States sent prints, and but a few of the Western 
States had qualified. Since then, Virginia, 
Louisiana and Oklahoma have submitted work; 
but evidently not of a quality sufficient to gain 
admission. Of the Western States, Arizona, 
Utah, Colorado and Oregon have contributed 
successfully, and California has each year sur- 
passed its previous record by a wide margin. 

This year’s ‘records show that nothing was 
received from New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
West Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Missouri, Wisconsin, Texas, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico and Idaho. 
In fact, only half of the states sent prints, and 
less than that number were represented on the 
walls of the Institute. 

The purpose of this article is to bring these 
facts to the notice of pictorialists and, although 
statistics are dry things and, probably, have no 
place in an art-publication, the Salon Committee 
desires to make known this condition in the hope 
that, when the time for the next show arrives, 
there will be fewer unrepresented states and that 
photography, in general—and pictorialism, in 
particular—will be carried on to greater pop- 
ularity (as it will be when each state possesses 
at least one gratified worker). 

Columns of descriptive matter might be 


written on this subject; but nothing speaks 
louder than the figures in the following tables, 
which, it is hoped, will be read carefully by all 
photographers. Each table is self-explanatory, 
and briefly and clearly presents the relative 
positions which pictorial photography occupies 
in the several sections of the United States. See 
table on page 240. 

Having gone this far, it was exceedingly in- 
teresting to carry the investigation into cities, 
and the most startling facts are here revealed. 

It is not strange to find New York City, with 
its tremendous population, at the head of the 
list. One expects to find the metropolis followed 
by either Chicago or Philadelphia; instead, 
second place goes to Los Angeles, and Chicago 
is eighth, whereas Philadelphia is represented in 
company with Globe, Arizona, and Catonsville, 
Maryland. 

Surely, these figures look strange; and they 
are not at all what should be expected, which 
is the very reason that they are presented. 


Accepted 

Cities Pictures 
32 
26 
San Francisco, Cal.................... 16 
14 
Montclair, N.J......................... 10 
9 
Hollywood, 8 
8 
5 
Sacramento, Cal...................... 5 
4 


g 


Accepted 
Cities Pictures Cities 
a 4 Richmond Hill, N.Y 
4 Nassau, Bahama 
Hawthorne, Australia.................. 3 
Bridgeport, Conn 
3 Binghamton, N.Y 
Virginia Water, England............... 3 
Upper Montclar, 
Northborough, 
Kristiania, New Haven, Conn 
Dat Pane City, Q2 
Contributors Classified by States 
Total Contributors 
States Contributors Accepted 


t 


_ 


ed 


a 
os 


Accepted 
Pictures 
j 
Total Total 
Pi: Prints Prints 
es Sent Accepted 
50 12 
13 2 
Q54 83 
140 38 
10 1 
252 78 
28 14 
21 
240 


THE SOLITARY ONE 
JOHN PAUL EDWARDS 
NINTH PITTSBURGH SALON 
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ONE OF THE FINEST 
H. A. JELTCH 
NINTH PITTSBURGH SALO 
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Accepted 
Pictures 


Cities 


As usual, all processes were used and control- 
methods such as carbon, gum, bromoil and bro- 
moil-transfer appeared to be gaining in favor as a 
means of individual expression. 

As no special prizes were awarded, the approval 
of the jury must suffice for the contributor whose 
work has been accepted; and it is not intended 
in this article to dwell on the individual merits 
of this or that artist’s work. Some of the old 
names are missing from the catalog; but always, 
new ones are appearing to fill up the ranks. 

The Ninth Pittsburgh Salon, living up to its 
high standard of pictorial excellence, passes into 


WINTER 


MARGARET E. WINSHIP 


NINTH PITTSBURGH SALON 


The five foreign entries are given their places 
for purposes of comparison, as well as for the 
reason that the work from abroad was of a very 
high order and well worth careful study. 

At Pittsburgh, they are. not hampered by 
restriction of space; for the galleries are, as the 
capital of our country, “a place of magnificent 
distances.” This is of great advantage. 

The collection was arranged splendidly and 
comprised the full range of pictorial subjects— 
landscapes, seascapes, portraits, genres, archi- 
tecture, etc.—all of striking interest and beauty. 


history—a credit to Pittsburgh and its enthusi- 
astic group of earnest and ambitious workers for 
Pictorial Art by Photography. 

[We are glad to present Mr. Porterfield’s care- 
fully prepared statistical review to our readers 
for their consideration. Surely, there are too 
many states, cities and towns without represen- 
tation at the Pittsburgh Salon. Let each individ- 
ual camerist and camera club see to it that next 
year every state is well represented. The men who 
worked hard to make this year’s Salon a success 
deserve our praise and support.—Eprror.] 
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ON THE MOUNTAIN-TOP 
PEGG CLARK 
NINTH PITTSBURGH SALON 


Detecting Fraudulent Paintings by X-Rays 


S=SSHERE is so much humbuggery in 
oe determining the period to which 
| Wasq\ an old painting belongs, so much 
that is mere opinion, that the art 
collector—particularly a member 
of the canny variety that made his money by 
the common-sense method of basing judgment 
on hard facts—will heave a sigh of relief when 
he learns that the scientist has at last stepped 
in to help him. 

A scientist may know nothing of brushwork, 
style, “atmosphere,” and the intangibles that 
serve the so-called art-expert; but he can at 


least collect the facts, just as he collects them 
when he examines a bug under a microscope or 
tests a piece of steel in a machine to determine 
its tensile strength or availability for a job. 


Science Aids the Art-Expert 


About two years before the outbreak of the 
Great War, a German, Dr. Faber, for the first 
time employed the X-rays to determine the 
authenticity of a painting. Differences in den- 
sity between flesh and bone account for those 
X-ray pictures in which a heart is seen locked 
in a human breast behind ribs, or a bullet in a 
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Pigments vary similarly in density. 
Hence the X-rays can reveal layers of paint lying 
below the outer surface. 

An X-ray picture (or radiograph) of a paint- 
ing resembles the original no more than an X-ray 
picture of a human being resembles a personality. 


fleshy arm. 


But it does reveal the hidden truth. It reveals, 
for example, the changes made by the master 
himself—the painting out of a hand, the modifi- 
cation of a landscape, the softening of a facial 
expression. It is just as if we had before us a 
play of Shakespeare’s with all the corrections 
and interlineations that were made before per- 
fection was attained. A forger, even if he is as 
conscientious as Holbein, could never hope to 
mimic all the subtle changes that Holbein was 
accustomed to make, and, least of all, the manner 
in which they were made. 

With the aid of the X-rays, Dr. Faber suc- 
ceeded in disclosing the modifications and res- 
torations to which a seventeenth-century “Lucre- 
tia” had been subjected, and with an accuracy 
that could not be attained by one of those ex- 
perts who goes into a kind of trance, with his 
head cocked on one side, only to state after long 
deliberation that perhaps the painting belongs to 
the seventeenth century, and perhaps it does not. 

Faber’s method has latterly been employed 
with extraordinary success, in England, to verify 
the authenticity of a painting known as “The 
Crucifixion”, which was painted by a Dutch- 
man, Engelbrechtsen, who died in 1533. The 
picture, painted by Engelbrechtsen about seven 
hundred years ago, showed the Saviour on the 
cross at the base of which were grouped a number 
of women, two of whom were kneeling in the 
foreground, being presumably portraits of some 
persons of distinction, as was the custom in 
those and later days (witness the famous Ma- 
donna by Holbein, in the Dresden Picture Gal- 
lery, and many others). For one reason or 
another, some investigators suspected that the 
artist was not responsible for everything in the 
picture, particularly the kneeling figure of a 
woman, in a devotional attitude, in the right 
foreground. It was, therefore, decided to have 
the picture X-rayed. The result was astounding. 
This kneeling figure contained within its own 
limits a corresponding kneeling figure of a monk 
—just like a Double Exposure in Photography. 
Naturally, the latter figure was the original one— 
painted by the artist, Engelbrechtsen, six cen- 
turies or more ago. Thereupon, it was decided 


to engage a competent artist to erase the usurping 
figure and restore the original one—the monk. 
Why and when the kneeling monk (or, possibly, 
the donor of the picture) had been replaced by 
that of the kneeling woman, is a mystery that 


remains to be solved. Dr. André Chéron, of 
Paris, has likewise turned on the X-rays to expose 
what lies beneath the outer surface of a painting. 
One picture by Van Ostade, of men drinking at 
a table, when submitted to the X-ray test, proved 
to be a fraud. 


What the X-Ray Exposes 


It had been painted over a study of dead birds. 
Another, called “The Royal Child,” a supposed 
sixteenth-century work, now in the Louvre, 
proved to have been painted during the last 
century over a picture of much earlier date. 

The old masters used paints that respond to 
the X-rays differently from those employed 
nowadays. The glazes of old masters, too, were 
different from ours; they do not react to X-rays 
quite in the same way as do our modern glazes. 

If an art-object can thus be tested, as a chem- 
ist analyses a substance whose name he does not 
know, the art-expert will occupy a less exalted 
position than he now enjoys. The scientist 
has no preconceived notions, no prejudices. 
He works objectively for the truth. At best, 
the judgment of an art-connoisseur is a higher 
kind of guessing or intuition. By handling a 
painting as if it were a mysterious compound, 
the true nature of which is to be determined, the 
scientist may be able to foil a forger. 

Popular Science Monthly. 


[The writer of the foregoing article evidently 
has in mind an altar-piece with a center-piece 
of the Crucifixion, by Engelbrechtsen, in the 


Town Hall, Leyden, Holland.—Eprror.]} 


Conveying Impressions Correctly 


THE man who can really paint groups of 
trees needs no teaching except that which is 
self-imposed, for to paint a group is to be able 
to compose, and to be able to compose is to 
be able to arrange things so that they convey 
to others that which nature meant to you. We 
may pass a group of trees daily; suddenly 
we rush off to paint them; we always knew 
they were fine, but could not explain why. Now 
the reason has come to us, and a sketch painted 
while we are white-hot is likely to affect some 
among those who see it with the feelings we had. 
Rex V. Co sg, in The Artistic Anatomy of Trees. 
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A Screen for Diffusing the Lens-Image 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


f by obtaining a certain amount of 
} diffusion of the lens-image when 
psmeemes) focusing. With some subjects, very 
slight softening of the critically sharp edges 
seen in the normal definition given by an anastig- 
mat or rapid-rectilinear lens is sufficient to work 
a decided improvement in atmospheric quality, 
whereas at other times greater diffusion of the 
image seems necessary to fuse minute details 
into simpler masses of tone, for the sake of 
obtaining greater unity of interest in the composi- 
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tion. The method to be adopted is unimportant, 
so long as the proper effect is obtained; but any 
one who has tried to get any great amount of 
softness, when using an anastigmat or rapid- 
rectilinear by racking the lens out of the sharpest 
focal plane, knows the likelihood of producing a 
very disagreeable kind of blurring, particularly 
in the distance, which often exhibits a mass of 
circular “blobs” in a sunlit scene, if the lens is 
worked at a large aperture. 

The various popular forms of “‘soft-focus’’ 
lenses have proved of great value to skilful 
workers—although with some of these it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to avoid too much halo 
around objects seen against strong light—but 
every amateur who has pictorial aspirations does 
not care to go to the outlay necessary to add a 
lens of this class to his outfit; whereas with some 


forms of cameras it is not convenient to inter- 
change lenses when afield, to suit the subject in 
hand as may be necessary or desirable. 

With such points in mind, I thought that some 
Puoto-Era readers would no doubt be interested 
in a very simple form of diffusing-screen I’ve used 
at various times for a number of years with 
much satisfaction—a simple piece of apparatus 
which can be slipped over any lens in an instant. 
This screen consists simply of a piece of fine- 
mesh wire, so mounted that it can be attached in 
front of the lens when wanted. The effect of this 
grating is to break up the rays of light and scatter 


them before they reach the lens, causing a degree 
of diffusion in the image which may be consider- 
ably varied by manipulation in focusing, as well 
as changing the size of the lens-diaphragm; since 
it gives greater latitude in the backward and for- 
ward movement of the lens without producing 
the kind of blurring which takes place in such 
circumstances with the unscreened lens. The 
quality of lens-definition produced by this means 
is somewhat different from the image given by a 
regular type of “‘soft-focus” lens, and more 
closely resembles that of a “‘pin-hole”’ image in 
many respects, except for the fact that, instead 
of being uniform in all planes, differential focusing 
is possible for the purpose of subduing one plane 
more than another. The diffusion seems to be 
alike in both the lights and shadows, there being 
none of the halo around light objects, even when 
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the latter are strongly illuminated, such as is 
commonly the case with lenses which depend upon 
chromatic aberration and astigmatism for soft- 
focus quality. Of course, there are subjects in 
which this spreading action of light is pleasing, 
when not overdone; but it undoubtedly adds to 
the difficulties of focusing, especially for a begin- 
ner. However, I mention it more as being one of 
the differences in effect between the diffusing- 
screen and the soft-focus lenses, than to make 
unpleasant comparisons. Even the user of the 
latter type of lens may like to vary results at 
times, and so find it worth while to add a diffus- 
ing-screen to his photographic equipment. 


in place by a piece of spring-wire bent into posi- 
tion back of it, thus making a serviceable screen. 

Should a mount of this sort not be at hand, the 
netting can be easily fitted into a cardboard-tube, 
the construction of which is illustrated in the 
sketches, Figures 1 and 2. 

To make the mount: take a strip of soft card- 
board, such as bristol-board or heavy mounting- 
paper, about 1)% inches wide, and long enough to 
go several times around the lens-tube; the idea 
being to form a tubing about 1/8 of an inch in 
thickness when glued together. This strip (B), 
after gluing, is wound around the lens-tube and 
tied until the adhesive has set. When dry, 


CONTRE-JOUR 


As stated, fine wire-netting is used, forty 
meshes to the inch being suitable, though some 
may find it interesting to experiment with netting 
of coarser, or even finer, weave. Brass or copper- 
netting of this sort should be obtainable at any 
large hardware store, or it might be possible to 
find a small strainer containing suitable mesh 
at the five-cent or the ten-cent store, which 
could be cut up for use. It makes no special 
difference what kind of metal the screen is made 
of, though brass has the advantage of not being 
subject to rust, and can be blackened by chemical 
means when necessary. 

If one happens to have a can-cover handy of 
suitable size to fit over the lens-mount, this might 
be utilised for a mounting by cutting out the top 
with the exception of a narrow rim around the 
edge to hold the circle of netting, which is kept 
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another strip of the same material (A) is glued 
and wrapped around the first tube, but not glued 
to it, as the two must be separated later. After 
tube A is dry, the inner tube (B) is slipped out 
and cut into two sections, one of which is then 
coated on the outside with adhesive and replaced 
within the larger tube. A circle of the netting is 
now cut of just the right size to fit within tube A. 
Before inserting permanently, however, the wire 
should be blackened, unless already tarnished 
sufficiently to make it dull in finish. When the 
material is brass, one of the chemical blackening 
formulas found in the photographic annuals and 
text-books can be used. One commonly em- 
ployed is composed of equal parts of concen- 
trated solutions of copper nitrate and _ silver 
nitrate (about 20% strength). The metal must 
be well cleaned before immersion and, after re- 
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moval from the bath, thoroughly heated to 
produce a good color. Should it not be con- 
venient to adopt this method, or the netting 
happens to be made of steel-wire, a mat-black 
finish can be obtained by applying a thin coating 
of drop-black ground in Japan, to which a little 
turpentine has been added. Care musi be taken 
to avoid filling the meshes with the pigment. 
This coating will dry in an hour or two. After 
the netting has been blackened it is inserted in 
bk the tube, pressed snugly against the inner sec- 
tion of tubing, and the remaining section of tube 
B glued and shoved into place, thus holding 
netting (C) between them, as indicated in 
- Figure 1. The inside of the mount may be given 
a coat of India-ink, or the mat-black described. 
For use with a ray-filter, it is only necessary to 
cut a circle of netting the right size to drop in 
back of the glass, so it will come between the 
filter and lens when in use. 

The wire diffusing-screen naturally increases 
the length of exposure to a certain extent; the 
factor depending upon the thickness of the wire 
as compared with the open spaces between, which 
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determines approximately the amount of light 
cut off. Usually, fifty per cent more exposure 
than normal is sufficient allowance to make—i.e. 
if two seconds is the correct time without the 
screen, give three with the latter in position. 
The matter of exposure is an important one. 

When the screen is used, it is possible to rack 
out the lens considerably beyond its normal posi- 
tion without producing the type of blurring which 
occurs in like circumstances with the unscreened 
lens; and, of course, in this way almost any 
amount of diffusion may be introduced, as 
desired. On the other hand, if the lens is focused 
sharply before attaching the screen, the diffusion 
is very moderate in character and can be reduced 
still more by using a smaller stop in the lens. 

There appears to be a tendency on the part of 
the screen to reduce contrasts somewhat—due, 
probably, to scattering of the light-rays—which 
is often a useful feature when the scene contains a 
long scale of tones. 

The accompanying pictures illustrate some of 
the effects produced with an anastigmat and 
rapid-rectilinear lens, respectively, and the tech- 
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nical data which follow may also prove of inter- 
est to the pictorial and landscape photographer. 

“The Old Cedar-Tree’. Made on a June 
morning at a quarter past ten in good, but soft, 
sunshine. An exposure of one second was given a 
4x5 Cramer Inst. Iso. plate, an R.R. lens of 
714-inch focus being used at the full aperture 
of F/8, over which was placed an Ingento series 
“A” ray-filter, and the diffusing-screen. 

“Mist on the Meadows”. -Made at 9.15 A.M. 
on a June day in diffused sunshine. In this case 


filter, the negative being made upon one of the 
well-known Wellington “‘Anti-Screen” plates. 
“Contre-Jour”. A study of Chinese sacred 
lilies, made on a winter-afternoon in subdued 
light coming from a window, draped with two 
thicknesses of white cheesecloth which appears 
in the background of the picture. The exposure 
was very full to ensure good shadow-gradations, 
being 4 minutes on a double-coated Ortho. 
plate. An Ilex anastigmat lens was employed, 
stopped down to F/16, together with the diffus- 


MIST ON THE MEADOWS 


the 13-inch rear-combination of the 74-inch R.R. 
was used on a 4x 5 Inst. Iso. plate to render the 
distance upon a larger scale, the lens-stop having 
a marked value of F/11 being employed, which 
for the rear element is approximately F/20. Both 
the Ingento “A” ray-filter and diffusing-screen 
were used, an exposure of 5 seconds being given, 
which was more than normal, but served to in- 
crease the softness of the tone-values. 

“By the Rush-Fringed Bank”. Another 
June study, made in good light at 3.15 p.m. For 
this one, an Ilex anastigmat of 6-inch focus was 
employed on a 4x 5 camera, the exposure being 
14 second with shutter set at “B’’; stop F/6.3. 
The diffusing-screen was used without a ray- 
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ing-screen and ray-filter. It will be noticed in this 
study that there is an entire absence of halo 
around the edges of the white flower-petals, or 
other light parts. All the above described illus- 
trations are contact prints from the original 
negatives without any modifications. 

Another field for the use of the wire-diffuser is 
on the lens of the enlarger, when one wishes to 
obtain a soft effect from a sharply-focused nega- 
tive. The small illustration, page 249, of “A 
Woodland-Sentry” is from a contact-print of a 
sharply focused negative. On page 248 appears a 
finished enlargement, the image of which was 
softened by using the diffusing-screen upon the 
lens of the enlarging-lantern. 
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Kitchen-Drawer as a Printing-Machine 


LEHMAN WENDELL 


PHOTOGRAPHIC printing-ma- 
A chine is superior to the ordinary 
photographic printing-frame be- 
y} cause of the speed with which 
pictures can be printed and the 
ease with which they can be adjusted and masked 
in the machine. An ordinary kitchen-drawer 
can be converted into an admirable printing- 


vided with a triple socket. The third hole of this 
socket is used for a white light, and, by covering 
this with an ordinary paper sack, a yellowish light 
is obtained which will prove safe for Velox, Azo, 
and similar developing-papers. 

When ready to print, turn on the red light and 
keep it on during the entire time of printing. 
Now place an 8x10 printing-frame over the 


machine. It has a decided advantage over the 
manufactured machine in that it is always out 
of the way when not in use, and it serves as a 
container for the lights, printing-frame, papers, 
chemicals, etc. The machine is made as follows: 

Two holes are drilled in the drawer, one on 
each side, and of a size to accommodate the elec- 
tric sockets. (See illustration.) The electric 
sockets are inserted just far enough to permit 
the lights to be screwed to place from within. A 
red light is inserted on the left side, and a white 
opal mazda on the right side. The cords are at- 
tached to the kitchen-light, which has been pro- 


open drawer, insert suitable mask, adjust nega- 
tive and paper and hold these in place with a 
small, hinged back made from a cigar-box lid. 
Expose by turning on the white light for a 
predetermined length of time. 

It might be well to add that the small, hinged 
back takes the place of the regular printing- 
frame back. Being small in size, it is more easily 
manipulated than the large one. It should not 
be clamped down, but merely held in place with 
the hand, as this is a great saving of time. By 
this simple method, prints can be turned out with 
wonderful speed and excellent results. 
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Care in Photographing Wild Birds 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 


HE destruction of song-birds and 
their young continues to be a source 
NS of regret to all true nature-lovers. 
The causes are many, and in cer- 
tain quarters it is suspected that 
camerists of a certain class are included among 
those who are responsible for much of the danger 
to which wild-bird life is exposed. Indeed, a 
member of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies has requested that PHoto-ERa invite the 
attention of its readers—particularly the pho- 
tographers of wild song-birds, their nests and 
young—to this important matter; to enlist their 
sympathy in behalf of these unprotected crea- 
tures of the woods and fields, and to request 
their co-operation in an effort to protect them 
as far as possible. We accede gladly to this 
request, not that we share the insinuation that 
readers of PHoto-ErA who engage in nature- 
photography are so bereft of kindness towards 
the feathered songsters of our forests and 
fields, as to wantonly endanger their safety, but 
that we welcome this opportunity to impress upon 
the minds of our readers the necessity to exer- 
cise the utmost care in approaching and photo- 
graphing wild song-birds and their young. 

It would be well, of course, if bird-photogra- 
phers would familiarise themselves with the habits 
and instincts of their nature-subjects, as set 
forth in such standard works as Herrick’s ““Home- 
Life of Wild Birds” and Brownell’s “Photography 
for the Sportsman-Naturalist.””. This would form 
an admirable preparation for this captivating 
activity and ensure a higher degree of success 
than to rely on mere chance. The nature-camerist 
would then know what methods to adopt for the 
security of the contents of the nest—eggs or 
young—after he has finished his work. It does 
not seem to occur to some camerists that, after 
having removed and photographed the nest with 
its precious contents, it should be restored and 
everything left exactly as it was found. Some- 
times, the photographer will content himself 
with parting the branches or twigs of a bush in 


order to get a satisfactory view of the nesting 
bird or the young. This is better than to cut 
away parts of nature’s protecting screen; but it 
is absolutely necessary that the opening thus 
created be again closed in order to conceal the 
eggs or the young birds from the hot rays of the 
sun, and the sharp eves of the mischievous 
small boy or the predatory cat. 

In advising the camerist or the naturalist, 
Herrick, an eminent authority on wild birds, 
says : “This method of studying or photographing 
song-birds (using an observation-tent) is rec- 
ommended to those careful students who are 
making a study of the habits and instincts of 
animals, and who are prepared to devote much 
time and energy in the field. The indiscriminate 
use of any method of observing the home-life of 
birds is fraught with danger to the young, and to 
displace the nest at the wrong time, in order to 
photograph it, or to leave it unprotected, may 
often open wide the door of destruction. When 
the study of birds by means of the camera is 
pursued as a recreation, the rule should be to 
disturb the nest and its occupants as little as 
possible. We must also be aware that cats, 
squirrels and other predaceous animals, like the 
parent-birds themselves, soon become accustomed 
to new objects and surroundings. Whenever it is 
possible, the displaced nest or, indeed, any ground- 
nest which is not disturbed, should be protected 
by a wire-net, which can be easily constructed 
so that it will stop both feline and rodent.” 

We rest assured that, having read these words 
of counsel and admonition, the ambitious ama- 
teur who will set forth this season with the ob- 
ject to photograph bird-life in its earlier stages, 
will so practise the rules of caution, sympathy 
and protection, as to merit the approval of all 
true lovers of bird-life and, best of all, to enjoy 
the personal satisfaction of having done all that 
was humanly possible in dealing with innocent, 
harmless creatures, which have been created by 
an all-wise Providence for the pleasure and 
happiness of mankind. 
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Selling Your Photographs 


FREDERICK C. DAVIS 
Book-Rights Reserved 


Prints for Advertising 


turers are all possessed of the belief 
M4) that the buying public is painfully 
ill-informed of the unequaled merits 
: of their products. Consequently, 
any photographic evidence of the superiority 
of their goods which will enlighten the public is 
welcomed with open arms. 

Any photograph that shows plainly the excel- 
lent service that any product has given will bring 
the photographer’s own price from the manufac- 
turer. The demand is almost universal. 

Makers of camera-lenses are continually on 
the lookout for unusual photographs made with 
their products. The Wollensak, the Bausch and 
Lomb, and the Goerz companies frequently buy 
negatives that portray vividly some features of 
their lenses. 

Makers of camera-shutters also buy photo- 
graphs which were made with cameras equipped 
with their shutters. Usually, the point empha- 
sised in the pictures bought is the shutters’ 
ability to “stop motion” at their high speeds. 
As press-photographers frequently find it neces- 
sary to use the shortest exposures given by their 
shutters, they should have something in their 
negative-files which the shutter-makers should 
be eager to obtain. 

Makers of photographic material other than 
lenses and shutters often buy examples of work 
done with their goods. Thus, the Ansco Company 
“uses photographs of natural scenes for advertis- 
ing-purposes”’, the photographs being made on 
Ansco film and Cyko paper, or other Ansco 
products. Burke and James, makers of Rexo 
cameras, “use photographs for advertising- 
purposes which must be of unusual interest and 
must illustrate their goods in use, or be made 
with their cameras or films.” Inasmuch as the 
news-photographer, in his daily work, finds many 
unusual things, he should find no difficulty in 
selling a few prints to camera-makers. 

An advertiser is always seeking any informa- 
tion likely to help sell his product. If, in your 
work, you see an old storage-battery with electric 
energy still unimpaired, or a well-preserved tire, 
or a shaving-brush of “strong constitution” 
unweakened by much use, it would very likely 
prove profitable to photograph it and describe 
your “find” to the company that makes the 
product. Incidentally, make the description ac- 


curate, interesting and of practical value to the 
manufacturer and prospective customer. 

Thus, an insurance-agency may buy a photo- 
graph of a garage destroyed by fire, the cars in 
which were fully protected by their insurance. 
A maker of strong-boxes may appreciate a photo- 
graph of one of his boxes raked out of, perhaps, 
the same fire, the box having held valuable papers 
which were fully protected from the terrific heat. 
The makers of a portable typewriter once pur- 
chased a photograph of one of their machines 
which had fallen from an airplane and which had 
to be dug from the ground; but which, of course, 
suffered no injury whatever because of its fall 
and burial. If you should unexpectedly come 
upon Irving Cobb writing a masterpiece with his 
Neverleak fountain-pen, “snap” him (with his 
permission) and see what the makers of Never- 
leaks say. Manufacturers of patent roofings use 
photographs of roofs covered with their products; 
makers of steam-rollers want photographs of 
roads tamped by their machines; and so on and 
on and on. 

It is wiser to write first to the advertising- 
manager of the particular company favored, and 
to inquire if he is buying photographs that show 
plainly the unparalleled merits of his excellent 
product, and if so—etc., ete. 

Some advertisers will ask you to name a price 
for your work, and on such an occasion you 
should judge fairly the value of the print to them. 
If they require the negative also, raise the rate. 
Any prints should be worth $10.00 even to a 
small manufacturer, and if it is acceptable at all, 
a larger firm should pay from $25.00 to $1,000.00 
for suitable propaganda. This branch of press- 
photography is little used by many workers, 
yet it is remunerative. 

Besides furnishing the manufacturer with 
advertising for his product, the photographer 
supplies himself with some advertising to the 
effect that “the delivered the goods once, and 
could do it again, so there’. 


Copyrights and Other Rights 


If, as often happens, one photograph is useful 
to more than one publication, is it all right to sell 
the one photograph to as many as will buy it? 

When a publication prints a photograph in 
its pages, it copyrights it in the name of the 
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publishing company. The photographer then has 
parted with his entire rights to it, and cannot sell 
it elsewhere, unless one of two precautions has 
been taken. 

The first precaution is the writing on the back 
of each print: “First Magazine-Rights Only”. 
Those “mystic” words mean that the print is 
offered for publication only one time, after which 
it again becomes the property of the photog- 
rapher. That is, the magazine, when buying 
such a print, buys only the right to print it the 
first time. Immediately after its publication, it 
becomes again the property of the photographer, 
although he cannot of course sell ‘First Rights” 
again, any more than he can sell the same horse 
twice at the same time. 

After “First Rights” has been sold, the photog- 
rapher may then sell “Second Rights”, provided 
those words are written on the back of the second 
print. “ ‘Second Rights’ is the right to publish a 
photograph in some other publication than the 
one in which it originally appeared.” For in- 
stance: a photograph of a novel shop-window 
display may be acceptable to Popular Mechanics, 
which buys a print marked ‘First Magazine- 
Rights Only”. But the same photograph may 
be acceptable, too, to an advertising-magazine, 
and so it buys “Second Magazine-Rights”. 
Unless these terms are written on the backs of 
prints which are sold to more than one magazine, 
trouble is apt to result. 

Another plan by which it is possible to sell a 
photograph to more than one publication is the 
labeling each print as: ““Non-Exclusive” or ““Not 
Exclusive”. When that is done, the photograph 
may be sold to as many editors as care to buy it. 

If no mention of any rights or of exclusiveness 
is made at the time of sale, it is inferred that the 
publisher buys “‘All Rights”. . In that case the 
photographer loses all claims to the photograph; 
if he attempts to sell it again without the con- 
sent of the editor who first bought it he is break- 
ing the copyright laws; in fact, he is selling 
another’s property. 

There is no need to affix any such terms to 
any photograph which can sell to only one, or 
which is to be offered to only one magazine. 
Magazines are more partial to prints which they 
can buy outright, and thus acquire “All Rights”. 
Indeed, there are very few prints of enough 
value to sell to more than one magazine. 

Now we plunge deep into the mysteries of 
copyrights. When a print is copyrighted it is 
unalterably the property of the person first copy- 
righting it until he signs “Transference of Copy- 
right”. A copyrighted print may be published 
in a dozen publications if they will buy it, and 
it still remains the property of the one who first 


copyrighted it. Copyright laws were passed for 
the benefit of those who “promote the progress of 
science and useful arts.” This is done “by secur- 
ing for limited times to authors and inventors 
the exclusive right to use their respective writ- 
ings and discoveries”. Under this law, “author” 
includes makers of photographs, and “writings” 
includes photographs. 

The process of copyrighting a photograph is 
not an involved one. A request should be ad- 
dressed to the Register of Copyrights at Washing- 
ton, D.C., for a few copyright-blanks, form J1. 
(Form J1 is for photographs to be sold, J2 for 
photographs not to be sold.) One of these cards 
is then filled out, and two prints of the photo- 
graphs sent with it to the Copyright Office, as 
well as the necessary fee. ‘“The fee for the regis- 
tration of copyrights . . . in the case of photo- 
graphs, when no certificate (of copyright) is 
demanded is fifty cents; for every certificate, 
fifty cents” additional. A certificate is not 
usually necessary, and is useful only in cases of 
disputed copyright ownership, etc. The fee 
should be sent only in the form of a money-order 
to the Register of Copyrights, and the photo- 
graphs must bear the mark of copyright, which is 
“either the word ‘Copyrighted’ or the abbrevia- 
tion ‘Copr.’ accompanied by the name of the 
copyright proprietor.” In the case of photo- 
graphs the notice may consist of the letter C 
included in a circle provided that “on some 
accessible portion of such copies . . . the name 
of the person copyrighting shall appear”. Upon 
the Copyright Office receiving the photographs, 
the sender is notified; and again, when copy- 
right is granted, he is sent a small card notifying 
him, or the certificate is sent to him if he has 
ordered one. Then the print is considered to be 
fully copyrighted. 

It is useless to copyright any except those prints 
of extraordinary value, the rights of which the 
photographer wishes to retain at all costs. The 
average quality prints are not likely to be stolen, 
and so the copyrighting of them is unnecessary. 
If the photograph is merely to be offered to two 
or more publications it is only necessary to mark 
each print as directed in the foregoing para- 
graphs relating to the subject. 

Publishing companies are business-institutions 
which are of necessity conducted according to 
the highest ethics. To unwittingly sell to another 
magazine a print one magazine purchased as 
exclusive, would be likely to exile the photog- 
rapher’s work from those particular magazines. 
The photographer should remember that a print 
of his making is not his property once it is first 
copyrighted by someone else, unless he has sold 
only certain rights of it. It is nothing less than 
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theft to make a photographic copy of a published 
photograph and to offer it as original and unpub- 
lished. The photographer should never try to 
sell what is not his own work. But since not 
many have the urge to do so, undue emphasis on 
that point would be offensive. 

“The sum of the foregoing advice is that the 
author (photographer) should exercise common 
sense in disposing of rights’, says J. Berg Esen- 
wein, editor of the Writer’s Monthly, in one of his 
books. “In most cases it would be better to allow 
the publisher to have ‘All Rights’ than to forego 
the chance of a sale; but nearly all magazine- 
editors are disposed to be reasonable and will 
agree to share any future profits that may arise 


) ALTHOUGH the professional photographer 
must perforce sell his pictures to make a living, 
it does not follow that he should lose sight of 
the great advantage that comes to him who 
maintains high artistic and technical standards. 
Even commercial photographs are made more 
attractive and more serviceable by the intelligent 
application of the rules of composition. More- 
over, high standards beget high quality, and the 
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from supplementar, sales of a manuscript (photo- 
graph). The chief point is that author and pub- 
lisher should clearly understand each other, 
without the author’s losing his rights, yet, with- 
out harassing the publisher by making unneces- 
sary stipulations regarding a trifling matter.” 
The law of copyright should be followed strictly 
when attempting to submit the same photograph 
to more than one publication or buyer. If the 
photographer keeps an eye on what rights he has 
sold when he cashes his cheque, and governs 
himself accordingly, he will “sail along” without 
trouble of any kind. To understand the copy- 
right law is to be free of possible complications. 
(To be continued) 


final result is greater reputation and remunera- 
tion for the photographer. Without a doubt, it 
may take longer to build up such a business— 
for, alas, there are those who do not understand 
the difference between good workmanship and 
the other kind—but in the end, the photographer 
who does uniformly good work will have no 
need to seek customers, for they will seek him. 


A. H. B. 
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BISHOP'S CAP 
COLUMBIA HIGHWAY 


RALPH J. EDDY 


Oregon Camera-Trails 


RALPH J. EDDY 


JHERE are some parts of our coun- 
try where nature unquestionably 
predominates. A delightful and 
inspiring intermingling of forest, 
stream, mountain and sheer rug- 
gedness far surpasses any human attempt at 
display. Such is the character of the Oregon 
country—known for its mighty rivers, Colum- 
bia and Willamette, and famed for its snowy 
Cascades. A very satisfying region it is in 
which to abide, for the person who loves the 
great out-of-doors—and a camera. 

Let the equipment be what it may, provided 
that the owner is able to record to his own satis- 
faction the exaltation which he feels when he is 


confronted by rare scenic grandeur. The com- 
mon existence of glorious cloud-forms, mists of 
rivers, canyons and waterfalls—and the delicate 
complexity of shades in granite-walls, variegated 
foliage and distant mountain-ranges would natu- 
rally suggest the use of a color-sensitive plate; the 
real charm of western landscape-photography 
lies usually in the truthful rendering of such ex- 
quisite details. The old reliable plate-camera, 
backed up by an orthochromatic plate and color- 
screen, gives the camerist a sense of confidence 
and security when he happens to catch a glimpse 
of beauty which he is sure will never appear just 
that way again. On the other hand, there are 


long hikes and steep climbs to contend with, 
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tegether with tangled thickets and dangerous 
vantage-points, which discourage the use of a 
cumbersome outfit. So, many times, one will 
wish to venture just a little farther—clinging to 
ragged edges, topping scanty pinnacles or breast- 
ing a strong wind, where the use of a tripod is 
impossible—just to get an unusual “slant” to 
the view and to remove the final print from the 
commonplace. Here is where the reflecting- 
camera is a great advantage, with its splendid 


course is sometimes placid and sometimes tur- 
bulent and it is a great river,—great enough to 
carry the commerce of a plentiful valley on its 
bosom. Early history, referring to days when 
settlers came over the mountains to the great 
wilderness of the Pacific, centers about a narrow 
strip of land near the falls of the Willamette, 
bounded by the river on one side and walled up 
by a perpendicular bluff on the other. At the 
falls vast numbers of salmon are halted on their 
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facilities for focusing and composing, coupled 
with a lens-speed capable of short exposures. 
And then it is so convenient to take along on 
most any occasion that many opportunities, 
which otherwise would be lost, are used to ad- 
vantage for future enjoyment. 

Wherever one happens to be stopping in 
Oregon, there are trails leading into a wonder- 
land of the beautiful. Some are the much-used 
highways where the throngs pass by continually 
and others are lonely, almost deserted, leading 
far from the walks of men. The trail of the Wil- 
lamette River is a delightful place to explore,— 
easily accessible by highway, rail, boat or on 
foot. Its banks are varied and interesting; its 


RALPH J. EDDY 


up-river journey. This attraction made the 
place a fishing- and feasting-spot for Indians of 
all tribes. Being a natural trading-center with 
easy communication both up-stream and down 
from the great cataract, Oregon City by the falls 
became the original metropolis. To-day one may 
stand on the bank of the Willamette, below 
where it takes its mad plunge, and gaze across a 
stretch of quiet water. Between the farther 
shore and yonder high bluff, now topped with 
buildings, lies that same thin piece of ground 
where the frontiersmen of so long ago first estab- 
lished civilisation. Under the corner of that 
church, whose cross attempts to reach the sky- 
line, rest the ashes of John McLoughlin, “‘Foun- 
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OREGON ATMOSPHERE 


der of Oregon,” and his loyal companion. In 
the illustration entitled “Over the River,” is it 
not plain that nature has traced in the heavens 
above the final resting-place of these sturdy 
pioneers a vision of the old Oregon trail as it 
winds its sinuous way westward and is lost in the 
great empire by the Pacific? The spirit of the 
west stands forth distinctly in the character of 
its scenery. 

Mention of the Columbia River trail now 
brings to the minds of hosts of travelers a remark- 
able highway over which tourists may roll 
smoothly for hours at a time through a marvel- 
ous granite-gorge of mists and sunlight and feast 
the eyes on more grandeur than the soul can 
comprehend in a lifetime. The tremendous 
vastness of it all seems to diminish when recorded 
by a camera. But there are lovely bits of scen- 
ery, each produced by some distinct object en- 
cased in its own magic setting—such as a dome, 
a pinnacle, a waterfall or a stream—which our 
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faithful camera may preserve for us to our own 
life-long satisfaction. And in this respect happy 
is the camerist who deserts the automobile and 
side-steps this way or that—who climbs to 
points where the roadway assumes its true per- 
spective and brings forth hidden delights which 
the “‘speeder” passes by. 

The mighty Columbia, which in some places 
is a mile wide, has grooved its deep and winding 
course through a solid mountain-range. Down 
this great gorge, brushing the faces of rocky 
pinnacles a thousand feet above the river, rushes 
a cool wind from the Inland Empire beyond the 
Cascades. Rain-clouds drifting up from the 
sea feel the influence of these air-currents, as 
they - float over the mountain-tops, and are 
drawn into the chasm where they veil the cliff- 
sides with curtains of mist. Thus the Columbia 
region, being the battleground of rival forces, 
presents such variable aspects of atmosphere 
and sunshine that its loveliness is in constant 
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FALLS OF THE WILLAMETTE RALPH J. EDDY 
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OVER THE RIVER RALPH J. EDDY 


transformation. The quest of nature-gems under 
conditions of so many fleeting elements presents 
a delightful fascination to lovers of real camera- 
sport who are well equipped artistically. 

The camerist whose special delight is in land- 
scapes has a constantly growing appetite to 


satisfy. The particular region of our own 
country where scenery is served up in vast pro- 
portions lies over here on the Pacific side. The 
early summer is the best time for picture-making 
on the coast, as it is well known that there are 
some seasons when the sun is not so much in 
evidence. However, there is no month of the 
year when something of scenic value cannot be 
obtained, provided that the photographer is com- 
plete master of his equipment. 

It is to be regretted that camerists in Oregon 
have not done more to bring the photographic 
opportunities of this part of our country to 
the attention of pictorial workers. California, 
Washington, Colorado and other western states 
have enjoyed far greater publicity; and _ yet, 
Oregon has photographic attractions that equal 
—if not surpass—those of other states. The 
motor-car and state-highways are doing much 
to make Oregon easily accessible to the camerist. 
A photographic visit to Oregon is one long to be 
remembered. May there be an ever-increasing 
number of camerists to visit Oregon as the photo- 
graphic opportunities become better known. 

The following data will prove of interest in 
connection with the illustrations: 

Over THE River—June, late afternoon; 12- 
inch Goerz Dagor; stop, F/16; Seed L. Ortho. 
8x10 plate; B. & J. 4-time ray-filter; bulb expo- 
sure about 1% second; contact print Azo F. Hard. 

Fats oF THE WILLAMETTE—May, 11 a.M.; 
814-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, F/16; Seed N. H. 
Ortho. 5x7 plate; B. & J. 4-time ray-filter; expo- 
sure 1/25 second; 10-inch enlargement on glossy 
P. M. C. Bromide paper. 

OrEGON ATMOSPHERE—November, early after- 
noon; 84-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, F/11; Seed 
N. H. Ortho. 5x7 plate; B. & J. 4-time ray-fil- 
ter; exposure 1/5 second; enlargement on P. M. 
C. Scene on Willamette River just above the 
falls. Lighting was a peculiar mixture of sun- 
light and shadow—clouds and rain. Sky was 
doubleprinted slightly and middle foreground 
held back; nothing introduced that was not con- 
tained in original negative. 

Bisuor’s Cap—July, late afternoon; bright sun, 
just after a shower; 12-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, 
F/16; Seed L. Ortho. 8x 10 plate; B. & J. 4-time 
ray-filter; bulb exposure about one second; con- 
tact print on glossy Azo; one of the old land- 
marks of the Columbia region, now skirted by 
the new highway. 

CotumsBia view from 
Mitchell’s Point near Hood River; September 
afternoon; sunshine; 3144x4144 Graflex; Zeiss 
Tessar; stop, F/11 Eastman speed film; exposure 
1/40 second; 8x10 enlargement on P. M. C. 
Bromide paper. 
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My First Photograph 


JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


Number Eleven 


E years have flown, since I, asa 
young and very verdant school- 
teacher, came out from the so- 

| called wilds of Canada to the hills 
==) of Massachusetts and, unknow- 
ingly started on a little-trodden path that has 
led me in devious ways—always with a camera in 
my hand. For years, my family had been ardent 


I sent to Boston my one dollar seventy-five 
and received a splendid treasure-box containing 
many curious objects. The list is as follows: 

1. A little, black japanned tin-box about 3x3 
x4 (I have it still). A slide at the side of the 
back lifted, and in it I slyly inserted one of the 
little glass plates, very much in the dark, as it 
were, even in the ruby light. 


MY FIRST PHOTOGRAPH 


readers of the dear, old Youth’s Companion, 
and as a reward for my diligence in procuring 
one new subscriber to its pages, I accumulated 
my first wee camera. In looking over the pre- 
mium-list, I hesitated as to whether I had better 
take a camera, or a big book called “The World’s 
Marvels.” Glad am I that my final choice fell 
upon the “Wonder-Box” instead of on the 
“Wonder-Book”’, for through its one little eye, 
presumably made out of a bit of a bottle, and 
later through the more expensive mediums, I 
have seen and recorded, not the whole world’s 
marvels, but those lovely and intimate fancies 
that have entered into my restricted but mar- 
velous world which is ever close at hand. 


JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


2. Six plates marked, “To be opened only by 
ruby light”. (This suggested a precious jewel.) 

3. A wiggly, three-legged contraption, on 
which I was instructed to screw the black box. 

4. Aforesaid ruby light in a cardboard-case. 

5. Six pieces of paper which I was assured 
would register the picture if placed in juxta- 
position to the negative after I had made rr. 

6. Six cardboard-mounts to set off the works 
of art I fondly hoped to make. 

7. Several mysterious packages of chemicals 
to bring forth this work of art, if applied prop- 
erly at the right time and in the right way. 

8. I am sure that there were other things 
that made up this bundle of joy; but at this 
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late date, and not having a Ouija Board handy, 
I cannot remember them. 

Well; after putting the plate inside of the box, 
screwing the camera on the tripod, I was told 
to set it up in the bright sun, after arranging 
the person to be photographed, take off the tin- 
cover that hid the glass-eye from the sun, count 
three, and put the cover on again. Also, after 
one had learned to make a picture out of doors, 
one might, if not too terrified, try a portrait in 
the house. So, being an adventurous spirit, I 
thought that I would try the last first. Still, 
I wanted to be in my first picture; so I carefully 
explained to Mother how to manipulate the 
lens-cover and I and my two friends who were 
dressed up for an “Old Folks Concert”, sat on 
the sofa in the front-room and were photographed. 
It has just come to me that really this was not 
My First Picture, but my Mother’s! Well, 
well, after all these years to find that out! 

There seems to be a vestige of composition 
in the result, though why it is so, or why any 
kind of an old picture decides to come on any 
old plate, or what perspective means—fre- 
quently I have found it quite mean—I do not 
know. Frankly speaking, to this far distant 
day, I have feared to ask the whys and where- 
fores of the magic that lies in the queer insides 
of the camera, and also on its environs. Know- 
ing nothing of chemical reactions, the laws of 
composition, the rules of the vanishing-point— 
being disencumbered, as it were, with all of 
these impedimenta—I have gone on my simple 
way rejoicing, sometimes making a huge success— 
quite often to my consternation; for when I 
tried it again, it wouldn’t work, and so often, 
Oh So Often making mistakes and _ wishing 
that the Black Magic had never taken me into 
its toils. Still, as I say, I am what some might 
call a successful photographer. 

I cannot remember the thrill that must have 
come over me, as I developed the first wee plate. 
It must have been epochal, for my friends all 
wanted me to photograph them; but I early 
and often resolved to make money with my 
camera—I knew where I could use it—so I set 
a price of fifteen cents apiece. I must have 


been fairly successful, for within a few weeks 
a 4 x 5 camera was in my possession and I had 
begun a little business among my acquaintances 
at Laurel Park, Chautauqua Assembly, near 
Northampton. 

Here I earned ten dollars in a week. And so 
my career was established. Even marriage 
could not dim its brilliancy! Teaching school 
had lost its charm, though a friend asked me 
how I could bear to give up the contact with 
the lovely little minds, that were budding under 
my tender tutelage—this remark having been 
made after I had begun to make pictures of 
Immortals. 

I hung up my keys in Vermont, in Florida, 
and in Buffalo after the Fair. Here in Buffalo, 
I had my first glimmer of intelligence as a news- 
paper-photographer, that led me to a steady 
position on The Courier, my first assignment, 
after I had landed my job, being the pleasant 
one of going out after the beggars that infested 
the streets—then after the politicians who in- 
fested the City’s system. 

On to St. Louis I went for several papers and 
magazines, and here I made my name with 
several big scoops, and some money that promptly 
took wings in New York in a badly placed 
studio. Celebrities began to come my way even 
down on Sixth Avenue, and I made portraits 
of many of the most interesting visitors to the 
Big City on Manhattan Island. 

Books were illustrated; magazine-publishers 
asked for my work; Pageant Committees tele- 
graphed for me. I photographed gardens in 
different parts of the country, lovely estates, 
great collections of old masters, but gradually 
established myself as a portraitist. Being a 
great lover of Nature, I have a well-established 
line on which I am now working with great 
joy—my “Souls of the Cities.” 

Several have been done; others are in the 
making. Out at dawn, solitary in the moon- 
light, wading through drifts, peering into the 
mysteries of the fog, I go with my Camera mak- 
ing pictures of the beautiful by-ways of city-life. 
With these I am combining my poems, and in 
them I find the fulfilment of my Art. 
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“LOOK PLEASANT, PLEASE” 


REV. LEON M. LINDEN 


Improving the Photographer’s Status 


JURING the present period of in- 
dustrial and commercial depression 
the photographer may _ usefully 
take stock, not only of pecuniary 
@§ profit or loss, but of the less directly 
felt, aoa i in the end sometimes more important, 
question of status. Amid many unpromising 
signs, gleams of hope begin to be discerned. Chief 
of these is a growing interest in this subject among 
photographers themselves. There is much truth 
in the assertion of psychologists that both bodily 
and mental well-being are largely conditioned 
by the patient’s own impressions, and this is 
even more applicable as a maxim for business 
and professional prosperity. “Think success 
and you will be successful,” was the advice 
given recently by the originally poor founder of 
a now colossal store; and this is but a variant 
of the new auto-suggestive incantation, “Every 
day, in every respect, I am getting better and 
better.” Now, matters of prestige and status 
are precisely of that semi-intangible kind capable 
of being influenced, for good or ill, by the work- 
er’s own mental attitude. To a great extent, 
what he thinks of himself will give the cue to 
what others think of him. As Mr. Bernard Shaw 
has said, the best way to effect great changes 
is to act as if they were already made. 
To begin with, then, the photographer must 
imbue his mind with the settled conviction that 


he belongs to a worthy profession, the dignity 
and credit of which he is bound to maintain 
and to augment in every possible way. He 
should decline to be slighted or treated in a 
manner inconsistent with that ideal, or to under- 
take any work derogatory to it. The tale is 
told of a well-known West End worker, who 
happened to call on a would-be lady of fashion 
to make some suggestions relating to a large 
portrait in carbon which had been commissioned. 
She received him in the drawing-room some- 
what ungraciously, remarking, “I think there is 
a tradesman’s entrance.” To which he replied, 
“T see you do not recollect me, madam. I am 
the photographer.” Few, on the spur of the 
moment, could have made answer so effectively, 
yet—as it turned out—so inoffensively. 

It is distinctly a gain that greater stress is 
now being laid on the scientific aspects of photog- 
raphy, and that these are approached in a more 
exact, orderly and methodical way than was at 
one time the case. The claims of the camera 
craft as a science are stronger than its title to 
rank as an art, or, rather, are easier to drive 
into the average person’s unimaginative mind. 
Photography has long been called the handmaid 
of science, but this is a grave under-statement. 
It is but bare justice to assert that many of 
to-day’s chief scientific advances are mainly, 
if not solely, due to photographic aid. 
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As regards portraiture, there is no doubt the 
ground level is rising. The unfortunate in- 
competent, who opened a studio simply because 
he was a failure at everything else, has been 
decimated by the war and its aftermath. 

Public taste is better also, and the more ex- 
tensive display of good-class specimens renders 
rivalry hopeless, save by those who can produce 
results reasonably equivalent. This, indeed, is one 
excellent method of assuring the photographer's 
status, to see that bad work is everywhere 
drowned by its opposite. 

A much disputed point is the relative advan- 
tage of a doorway or a shop-window. Some of the 
best and most select workers prefer the former, 
which unquestionably looks more professional 
and less tradesman-like if properly handled. 
But it must be a handsome doorway, smartly 
and effectively decorated, yet with a refined 
taste; and the shop, if any, that happens to be 
adjacent, ought not to be allowed to overshadow 
it. A photographer’s doorway should not look 
like the barely tolerated poor relation of a well-to- 
do shop. Again, it is a help to insist on the word 
“Studio”. This should be inscribed above the 
door, or shown on a plate in conspicuous letters, 
preferably preceded by the photographer’s name, 
to give a personal and professional touch. 

From the standpoint of status, outdoor work 
is a stumbling-block. In these hard times it 


PLASTER-MODEL FOR WOOD-CARVING 


would, of course, be the height of folly to refuse 
it, or even not to seek it. Many photographers, 
however, consider that it has a rather detri- 
mental effect on a portrait-studio, and take care 
to keep it as inconspicuous as possible, by choos- 
ing the quietest hour, relegating the actual ex- 
posure to assistants or trade-workers, and never 
exhibiting samples, unless inside. 

Though some will differ, it is more conducive 
to dignity to keep aloof from merely sectional 
societies or bodies, whether political or social, 
except those one takes a genuine interest in. 
The “local bounder” type of man, who belongs 
to everything, no matter how mutually antag- 
onistic or contradictory, and is the bosom friend 
of everybody, begins to be distrusted and out-of- 
date. As Mr. Pirie Macdonald piquantly put it 
a little while ago: “You have got to be awfully 
careful about receiving the dog.” 

In conclusion, a discreet esprit de corps should 
be cultivated. It is folly to criticise other photog- 
raphers or their work before sitters, or to attempt 
cutting them out. It always recoils. One never 
finds a doctor doing that kind of thing. And, on 
occasion, when there is something vital to be 
gained, or fought against, the doctors show an 
impressive unanimity and act en masse. Photog- 
raphers must learn to speak and act with equal 
unity. When they do, they will be accepted at 
their own valuation.— The British Journal. 


E. B. Haswell— Sculptor 
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EDITORIAL 


The Joys of May 


MONG the features of the spring-season 
the nature-lover is eagerly waiting to 
photograph are fruit-blossoms. “Oh, how beau- 
tiful!” exclaims the fair camerist, as she beholds 
the apple-tree in full bloom. With Brownie 
in hand, she rushes towards the inviting object 
and ventures a snapshot. Jubilantly she winds 
up the exposed film and is happy. We can vis- 
ualise the disappointing result. The worker who 
desires an adequate souvenir of a spray of 
delicately tinted fruit-blossoms—apple, cherry 
or plum—will proceed more deliberately and 
intelligently than the impulsive snapshooter. 
First of all, an adjustable tripod will be necessary; 
for prolonged exposures will yield better results 
than mere snapshots. Color-sensitive plates, a 
light color-screen (ray-filter) for correct tone- 
values, a quiet background (natural or artificial 
as the occasion may demand), adequate exposure 
and suitable development will unite in producing 
results, which, by reason of artistic and technical 
qualities, will be a joy forever. Notably fine 
examples of nature-photography—the blossoms 
of fruits above and along the ground—have 
embellished these pages for the past twenty 
years. They will repay examination anew. 


Important Work for Camera Clubs 


N the April issue, Pooro-Era referred in terms 

of commendation to the activity of the 
Photographic Club of Baltimore City in organ- 
ising and conducting a virtually free evening- 
school of photographic instruction. The fee 
charged is a merely nominal one—four dollars and 
fifty cents for a course of three months which 
embraces lectures and practical demonstrations 
on the art and science of photography given by 
club members of recognised ability and expe- 
rience. We stated at the time, that only 
camera clubs favored with members who pos- 
sessed these eminently desirable qualifications 
were justified to undertake a task like the one 
initiated by the Baltimore club. Such an 


enterprise, regarded in the light of a real, public 
benefit, need not conflict with the business of 
regularly established professional schools of pho- 
tography, where members of both sexes attend 
complete courses in commercial and_ portrait 


photography. The former cater only to the 
amateur who, if eligible, has the privilege to 
join the club under whose auspices the evening- 
school is conducted. Many have already done 
so, and the membership of the Baltimore clubs 
has been correspondingly increased. The scope 
of such a school of instruction could be enlarged 
if certain evenings were to be devoted to general 
information about photography, to which would 
be invited that part of the public not interested 
in the practical side of the art—merely patrons— 
but which likes to be taught how to distinguish 
good from bad photography. This would enable 
a formerly uninformed person to appreciate the 
work of professional master-portraits and to 
eschew the meretricious product that is offered 
at unreasonably high prices by charlatans who 
flourish—but not for long—in every large city. 
The daily press seems to shrink from exposing 
these photographic quacks, although it is willing 
to publish their advertisements. 

In matters of photographs of works of art— 
what constitutes really good copies not only 
of paintings by the great masters but copies 
which persons wish to have made of their 
family-portraits, tapestries and other art-objects 
—the general public is woefully ignorant. Por- 
trait-painters are often disappointed in copies 
of their works made by incompetent profes- 
sional photographers, and naively ascribe the 
unsatisfactory results to the limitations of pho- 
tography; whereas they need to know that real 
experts can and do produce copies—by means of 
panchromatic plates—that give true and correct 
color-values and satisfy the most exacting 
demands. There are many persons who trust- 
ingly engage a professional photographer to 
make pictures of their homes—interiors and 
exteriors—their horses and other domestic ani- 
mals, and firmly believe that they are getting 
the best possible results. They, too, should be 
told what constitutes good technical work. 

It is here, then, that first-rate camera clubs 
can do some important missionary work and 
thus become real public benefactors. Inciden- 
tally, they may be called upon to suggest some 
capable and trustworthy photo-specialist or 
photo-finisher, if, indeed, there be not among 
their own members several available and 
efficient semi-professionals. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Pooto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. All prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PnHoto-Era MacGazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Home-Portraits 
Closed February 28, 1922 


First Prize: T. W. Kilmer. 
Second Prize: F. E. Bronson. 
Third Prize: Alexander Murray. 

Honorable Mention: John H. Brewer, Daniel I. 
Broderick, Linda E. Cattell, Cornelia Clarke, Benjamin 
S. Conklin, A. M. Cowherd, A. C. Fawns, George W. 
French, Charles T. Graves, Bertran F. Hawley, A. R. 
Hazard, John Irwin, J. Thornton Johnston, R. W. H. 
Leavitt, H. Ross Masterson, Roy T. Phillips, J. Herbert 
Saunders, Eleanor L. Smith, James G. Tannahill, 
Ernest J. Webb, Elliott Hughes Wendell, E. S. Willard, 
K. W. Williams, Albert Williams, Jr. 


Subjects for Competition—1922 


“‘Winter-Sports.”” Closes January 31. 
“Home-Portraits.”” Closes February 28. 
“Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
“Still-Life.”’ Closes April 30. 

“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

“Landscapes with Figures.”’ Closes July 31. 
“Summer-Sports.” Closes August 31. 
“Parks.” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’’ Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part, gladly. 
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AN OLD MOVIE ACTOR T. W. KILMER 


Trimming Down 


Lenses such as are usually fitted to hand-cameras 
seem nearly always to include a wider angle than is 
needed in the picture, remarks a writer in a British 
cotemporary. Every photographer of any experience 
at all must have noticed how often his attention has 
been drawn to a likely subject, and then on looking 
at it on the groundglass or in the finder, he sees that 
what he thought of as his subject occupies only a small 
patch in the middle of the field of view included by 
the lens; so that he is tempted to go nearer and so get 
it on a larger scale. When this has been done, we 
frequently find that by approaching our subject the 
perspective rendering which we get of it is very much 
altered, usually for the worse. The alternatives are 
to take it from the original position with a lens of longer 
focus, or, using the one lens, to trim down the picture 
afterwards. Most workers have to be content with 
one lens, so that trimming down ought to be practised 


FIRST PRIZE—HOME-PORTRAITS 


very often. It would be more usual, no doubt, but 
for the desire—natural enough in the circumstances 
not to reduce too much the size of the final result. It 
is a pity to allow this desire to tempt us to include 
much that the picture would be better without; and 
now that enlarging is so common, it need not do so. 
If the photographer uses a quarter-plate camera, let 
us say, and his picture all lies within a space 3 in. x 2 in. 
on the negative, it is really quite immaterial whether 
he enlarges the whole of the quarter-plate or only the 
3in.x2in. If the negative is a good one, the result 
in one case should not be appreciably inferior to that 
in the other. So that all the advantage of a long-focus 
lens can be obtained very simply, merely by enlarging 
from the center of the negative instead of from the 
whole of it. Of course, if preferred, we can make the 
original on a smaller plate than that for which the 
camera is designed; but the larger plate allows us to 
pick and choose the exact part of the image we shall 
include in the final result; this is often very convenient. 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS B. 


Stuck Lens-Cells 


Tue detachment of one or other of the separate cells 
of a doublet lens, which has been allowed to get into 
this condition through careless keeping or has been 
bought as such, is often not the easiest operation, owing 
to the difficulty of getting a strong grip of the small 
projecting surface, says The British Journal. A method 
of dealing with these obstinate cases which, we think, 
originated from one of the mechanical geniuses included 
within the membership of the Croydon Camera Club, 
is to cut a piece of wood of about one-quarter inch thick- 
ness, of width about twice the diameter of the cell to be 
removed, and of length about four times this diameter. 
A little way from one end of the piece of wood a circular 
hole, of diameter a shade larger than the outside diam- 
eter of the cell, is cut with a fret-saw. The hole 
should be of such size that the cell can be just slipped 
tightly within it. Then, by means of two cuts with 
a saw a strip of wood about half an inch in width is 
cut away so as to leave an open space between the 
circular hole and the further end of the piece of wood. 
When thus completed, the appliance somewhat re- 
sembles the “button-stick” largely sold during the 
war for slipping under the button of a soldier’s tunic 


SECOND PRIZE 
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F. E. BRONSON 


as a protection of the latter while the former was being 
polished. If now the lens-cell be inserted in the 
circular aperture in the wood and the two separated 
ends of the piece strongly gripped in the hand, the cell 
is most firmly held and can be readily unscrewed. 


Reduction with Persulphate 


TuereE are still many people who find it difficult 
to make the persulphate-reducer work evenly, remarks 
The British Journal, editorially. There are several 
reasons for this, the principal one being a desire to 
hasten the process by acidifying the solution too 
strongly. If this be done to excess there is a tendency 
to patchiness all over the film, with the result of 
virtually ruining the image. Any good sample of 
persulphate will reduce without the addition of acid, 
and in such cases the result will almost certainly be 
satisfactory, although the process may rather 
lengthy. If no action be observed in fifteen minutes, 
a trace of sulphuric acid may be added, care being 
taken that it is thoroughly diffused through the solution 
and the tray well rocked for a minute or two. If the 
negatives have been fixed in acid-fixer or a hardening- 
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bath has been used reduction will take considerably 
longer. It will also be found that very rapid plates 
take much longer to reduce than slow ones, the length 
of time taken to develop being practically an index 
to the proportional time necessary for reduction. 
A very slight trace of hypo is sufficient to delay or 
prevent reduction, by decomposing the persulphate, 
so that if this be suspected the solution should be 
discarded, and a fresh one made, which will usually 
work satisfactorily. Dark patches at the edges or 
corners are usually due to handling the plates with 
hypo-contaminated fingers. 


Blackening Plate-Sheaths 


A writer in a British cotemporary suggests the fol- 
lowing method to blacken plate-sheaths: “After being 
well cleaned in a solution of washing-soda, the sheaths 
should be put into a pint of water to which one dram 
of sulphuric acid has been added. From this they 
are transferred to the blackening-solution, which con- 
sists of a mixture of equal parts of hypo 1 ounce in 
water 3 ounces, and lead acetate 1 ounce in water 10 
ounces. In this the sheaths are left until they are 
deep black, when they can be taken out and dried at 
a moderate heat.” 


“TRENE” ALEXANDER MURRAY 


Reducing P. O. P. Prints 


ALTHOUGH an over-developed bromide or gaslight- 
print may be reduced in depth with so little alteration 
of its color as to allow it to pass muster among others 
which have been correctly developed, there is unfor- 
tunately no reducer which will render a similar service 
to a Printing-Out Paper print which is darker than 
others of a batch. Nevertheless, remarks a British 
cotemporary, occasions arise when it is convenient to 
be able to correct the error of over-printing in the case 
of a single print; for example, when a Printing-Out 
Paper print is required at very short notice and time 
cannot be spared to make another from the negative. 
In these circumstances there are two reducers which in 
our experience answer admirably for the purpose. One 
is the ordinary persulphate reducer, which certainly 
alters the color of the print, but in a manner rather 
favorable than otherwise, changing the purplish image 
to one more in the direction of a cold black. The other 
reducer is that made by dissolving about 10 grs. of 
potassium ferricyanide and 20 grs. ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide in 4 or 5 ozs. of water. Both of these formule 
work without any liability to stain and exert their 
reducing-action on a print which has been toned in the 
ordinary gold-bath. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


HAZY-BRIGHT 


FRANKLIN I, JORDAN 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition—Marines 
Closes June 30, 1922 


Ir matters little whether we live near an ocean or 
some large inland lake, there is a strange fascination 
about them both that attracts and holds the intel- 
ligent camerist. It is said that no two days are ever 
exactly alike along the coast or on the shores of a 
lake. The play of light and shade across the surface 
of the water, the reflections of clouds and mountains, 
the windswept, foam-capped waves breaking among 
the rocks, the stately ships, the lighthouses, the rocky 
headlands, the curving shoreline, the sand-dunes— 
all afford superb pictorial material. It is vitally 
important that the camerist be able to study this 
beautiful subject-material with a true appreciation 
of the spiritual and natural forces involved. 

To some, a storm along the coast is almost ter- 
rifying and possesses no pictorial merit, whatever. 
Others view the scene with delight and relish the 
howling wind, the foam-flecked breakers, the distant 


lighthouse smothered in spray and the battle of 
elemental forces into which mere man enters at his 
peril. To put it another way, one man sees a beau- 
tiful_ meadow filled with flowers. To him, they 
are flowers and nothing more. Another man knows 
each flower by name, and to him the meadow is a 
veritable treasure-house of beauty and delight. How 
many persons see a bird and care not at all whether 
it is a chickadee, phoebe, warbler or bluebird. As 
the Bible says truly, “Having eyes, see ye not? and 
having ears, hear ye not?’ Then, some _ persons 
wonder why there is so little in life! 

Let us return to our competition. The camerist 
may select the subject for this competition as he 
wanders along the shores of a lake or a mighty ocean; 
but the important point to remember is that it must 
be a marine. Unless it is a convincing one, the jury 
will not or be inclined to view it with favor. 

Technically, the present competition is filled with 
interest. The matter of correct exposure and at- 


tractive lighting offers the worker as much oppor- 
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tunity for thought as does the artistic composition 
of the picture. Also, the use of a suitable ray-filter 
may engage the contestant’s attention to advantage. 
An opportunity is given to those workers who are 
eager to make telephotographs of distant ships, light- 
houses, points of land or other subjects that are too 
far away to be photographed with the usual hand- 


camera equipment. In short, we have a competition 
that will be a fair test of the camerist’s photographic 
ability in a slightly different direction than usual. 

With a few exceptions, the present-day, well- 
equipped hand-camera will meet virtually all con- 
ditions of wind and weather. Even a good recti- 
linear lens will yield remarkably beautiful effects, 
because of the actinic value of the light across the 
water. Those who enjoy telephotography will re- 
quire the use of a stout tripod. A reliable exposure- 
meter should be used, for the light across water is 
very deceptive even to the veteran-photographer. 

It may not be amiss to caution the camerist to take 
every precaution to keep his outfit protected from 
the effects of dampness and, especially, the salt air 
from the ocean. There are few cameras that are 
made to withstand the effects of dampness and, 
unless care is taken, the leather-covering, bellows, 
shutter and even the lens may suffer permanent 
injury. What I have said applies as truly to plates, 
films, paper and chemicals. Those workers who 
expect to spend considerable time on or near the water 
should provide themselves with one or more large 
tin-boxes that have an air-tight cover. Then all 
sensitised material should be kept in these boxes 
until required. A stout, leather carrying-case for 
the camera is a positive necessity for protection from 
the weather and from unexpected knocks. The more 
time and money the camerist has to put into his photo- 
graphic venture, the more care he should take that 
he receives an ample return on his investment. 

It is well to remember that, in making marines or 
shore-scenes, one should emphasise one striking 
object such as an old pine-tree, a clump of reeds, a 
ship under way, a lighthouse, a fisherman’s dory, or 
a ledge of rocks. It is a natural tendency for the 
worker to be eager to include all that he possibly can 
of a beautifully curving shore or broad expanse of 
bay; but, unfortunately, the completed picture is 
apt to be disappointing. The curving shore, which 
seemed so attractive to the eye, is very apt to be re- 
duced to such small proportions that the beauty of 
the scene is lost entirely. I mention this point because 
I have made this very mistake many times, and have 
yet to obtain a satisfactory result. Of course, if the 
photographer is equipped with a large view-camera 
and.can use the single element of a symmetrical lens, 
he may obtain a picture commensurate with the 
exertions involved in carrying such an outfit about. 
However, most camerists, to-day, do not use an outfit 
much larger than the popular postcard-size; and these 
cameras are not usually fitted with symmetrical lenses, 
nor have they the requisite bellows-extension. In 
most cases, it will be well for the average camerist 
to confine his activities to a subject that may be photo- 
graphed advantageously with the particular equipment 
he possesses. Even if he is fortunate enough to 
own a large number of cameras, he will do well 
not to attempt extensive panoramas without careful 
thought and thorough preparation. 

“Hazy-Bright,” by Franklin I. Jordan, is an excel- 
lent example of a good marine. The artistic strength 
of this picture lies in its simplicity. As I have said 
so many times, the greatest masterpieces in art, 


literature, music and photography are the simplest. 


A boat pulled up on the shore of a lake has great 
pictorial possibilities. The activities of the amateur 
or professional fisherman, yachtsman, and canoeist, 
can be utilised with profit. Then, there are the campers 
and the summer-vacationists to turn to for good mate- 
rial that is filled with action and is often spectacular. 
It is for the individual worker to decide what part 
of the varied material at his disposal he will select. 
To a certain extent, he will be governed by his envi- 
ronment; and, often, he may be obliged to make the 
best of a subject that he would not choose if another, 
more to his liking, were available. 

Perhaps, some of the best examples of the shore- 
scene and marine picture, as it may be used by the 
pictorialist, are found among the masterpieces by 
Bertrand H. Wentworth. Those camerists who were 
privileged to see the exhibition of Mr. Wentworth’s 
pictures held at the gallery of the Society of Arts 
and Crafts, Boston, a year ago, and his recent exhi- 
bition, were given convincing proof of the adaptability 
of such subject-material to the highest artistic aims. 
With masterly skill, Mr. Wentworth often photographs 
his subjects under conditions of weather that are, 
technically, quite unpromising. The rugged coast- 
line of Maine offers countless opportunities to the 
camerist who can appreciate the beauty and the 
dramatic appeal of nature. As I have said before 
on this page, if the photographer himself is not in 
sympathy with, or inspired by, the subject before 
him, it will be difficult for him to awaken sympathetic 
interest in the beholder of the finished picture. In 
a sense, the camerist is like a musician. We have 
all heard the technically perfect playing of a pianist 
or a violin-soloist; and yet, we have come away dis- 
satisfied. On another occasion, we have heard the 
very same compositions played by others, and we 
have been stirred deeply and have come away satisfied 
and exhilarated by the music. In the former case, we 
have cold, hard technique—perfect to be sure, but 
without a heart. In the latter case the technique 
may not be faultless; but there is life, love and soul 
in the playing that sweeps all before it and we 
acclaim the musician to be a master. So it is, in 
a great measure, with the amateur or professional 
photographer. Whatever of the deeper, finer 
emotions of the heart he puts into his picture, he 
will usually find reflected in the mind and heart of 
the beholder. 

It would seem that this competition is especially 
timely and that there should be a ready response 
from our many subscribers and _ friends. From 
many letters that we receive, we learn of the tremen- 
dous amount of benefit that these competitions 
have been to amateur and also to professional photog- 
raphers. Moreover, we know that they are followed 
eagerly by many readers in all parts of the world. 
For this reason, it is of great importance that each 
contestant read the rules carefully and that he bear 
in mind the suggestions here advanced. There is 
no doubt that this year’s competitions should exceed 
in interest that of any preceding year. 

It should be remembered that we can all read 
books and articles on how to make good pictures, 
and we can fill up our minds with sound theories 
with regard to this or that printing-process; but the 
acid-test is to go out ourselves, find the subject, 
compose the picture, develop the plate or film and 
produce the finished print. In no other way can 
we make true photographic progress. After all 
is said and done, this way yields the greatest returns 
in health, pleasure, and photographic success. 


A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
hotographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
acturer who advertises in Pooto-ErA MaGazinE, or in 
books. 

Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

$. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 214 x 34 
to and including 344 x 5% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may 
entered. They should be simply and tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era Maacazing, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 

a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed February 28, 1922 


First Prize: G. H. Graves. 
Second Prize: Charles E. Wills. 
Honorable Mention: Franklin C. Chapman, George 
F. Hogan, A. Vincent Matifes, Melvin C. Parrish, A. 
Rasmussen, Bernard M. Stern. 


Photographic Spring-Fever 


Dvurine these spring-days, my mind goes back to 
the time when I had my first severe attack of photo- 
graphic spring-fever. During the preceding winter, I 
had received my first camera and complete developing- 
outfit as a Christmas-present. In those days, it did 
not occur to me that I could make very good pictures 
during the cold, gray winter-days. In consequence, I 
waited impatiently for the snow to go and the arrival 
of the warm spring-days with their birds and sunshine. 
When spring did arrive, finally, I seized every possible 
opportunity to be out with my camera, and it mattered 
little what I photographed so long as I snapped the 
shutter at something. The net result of dozens of 
exposures was confined to about three real pictures; 
the rest violated every known law of composition and 
technique. At the time, every print was a master- 
piece to me; but to-day I show them merely as horrible 
examples. All of which retrospection leads me to offer a 
few suggestions for the benefit of the beginner or ama- 
teur photographer who, this spring, begins his first 
photographic season. 

Well do I understand the enthusiasm and compelling 
desire to get out with the new camera and to make pic- 
tures of everything and everybody. The very nature 
of the weather draws the beginner out of doors, and 
tempts him in countless ways to use his camera at every 
opportunity. Not for a moment would I dampen his 
enthusiasm to make pictures; but, I would caution him 
with regard to the kind of pictures he makes. A 
moment’s reflection will convince the most “‘feverish”’ 
beginner that he might as well make interesting pictures 
at the outset. 

Among his first attempts will be a family-group. 
This is natural and commendable. However, a little 
thought and care will make this picture of permanent 
value, whereas a hasty, careless exposure will result in a 
print that every person in the group will vote emphati- 
cally to destroy at sight. If conditions permit, the 
group should be posed with a soft, pleasing background, 
rather than with the customary parallel lines of the 
front-steps or clapboards of the house. Then, too, 
some thought should be given to facial expressions, 
and these cannot be natural or pleasing if the members 
of the group are compelled to gaze unflinchingly into a 
glaring sun. Often, the shade of a tree or of the house 
will add immeasurably to the comfort of the members of 
the group. Another factor in the success of such a 
picture is the matter of composition or arrangement. 
There should be no stiffness. Every member should 
appear at ease, natural and almost unconscious of the 
camera—none should look squarely at the camera; 
all should appear to be interested in each other or in 
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something to the right or left of the camera. Although 
these suggestions are by no means exhaustive—nor 
should they be followed in every case—I believe I 
have made my point clear that the beginner will feel 
repaid if he gives such matters his careful consideration. 
Let me offer another example. We may assume that 
the camerist is invited to spend a week-end with 
friends at some camp in the mountains. The scenery is 
magnificent and there are countless opportunities for 
choice woodland-studies of permanent value and inter- 
est. Unfortunately, the average beginner will give 
more attention to photographing his friends than to the 
magnificent scenery, with the result that in after years 
his trip means nothing to him pictorially, and many of 
the friends he photographed repeatedly may be dead or 
forgotten entirely. Had he made pictures of the 
mountains in their beauty and grandeur, he would 
have been able to enjoy these prints as long as he 
lived. Lest I be misunderstood, let me say that I do 
not advise neglecting to make pictures of friends; but, 
I do wish to suggest that most of the pictures made at 
such a time should be of permanent value. I have 
several hundred negatives of persons that I have met 
in various parts of the world whose names I cannot 
remember and who mean nothing to me to-day. Yet, 
at the time that I made these same exposures, I could 
have obtained pictures that would have been a perma- 
nent delight. In short, I lost many splendid opportuni- 
ties because of a passing fancy or because I listened to 
that insidious request, “Oh, do take my picture!” 
Some photographers of long experience are of the 
opinion that a beginner should sow his photographic 
“wild oats”. That is, that he should make pictures 
whenever and wherever he chooses, make them good, 
bad and indifferent; and, finally, after a longer or 
shorter period of this floundering about, he should 
be in a position to “settle down” to make really good 
pictures. From my own experience, I am led to dis- 


agree with this opinion. Why go to all this expense 
and wasted effort? Moreover, such a course of pro- 
cedure might delay the beginner’s successful picture- 
making by many months. If the same amount of 
effort and thought were devoted to the mastery of a 
few fundamental facts, the beginner should be well 
on his photographic career by the time some other 
one had ceased to flounder about and decided to get 
down to serious work. 

I would not for a moment deny the wisdom of the 
invaluable axiom that “experience is the best teacher”’; 
but let the experience be constructive and not de- 
structive. Were we to apply this same photographer's 
reasoning to a beginner in engineering, shipbuilding 
or architecture, I am afraid that the loss of human 
life would be greater than it is to-day. Because photog- 
raphy may not endanger life, is no reason that a 
beginner should not approach the subject thoughtfully 
and with a determination to make a success of it. 

Therefore, let the camerist with an acute case of 
photographic spring-fever take a few moments to 
plan his picture-making. Let him resolve that he will 
try to make every exposure result in a satisfactory 
picture. It is not to be expected that he will be able, 
at first, to make pictures free of artistic and technical 
faults; but, his efforts in the right direction are bound 
to win out in the end. As a matter of fact, we all profit 
by our failures, provided that we are wise enough not 
to repeat them. One great merchant is reported to 
have said that he placed little confidence in a man 
who declared never to have made a mistake. Let the 
beginner remember that it is far better to make his 
failures, while headed in the right direction, than to 
make them without knowing whether he is really gain- 
ing or losing. Let him be sincere, painstaking, sys- 
tematic, and honest with himself, and there can be but 
one result—unqualified photographie success. 


A. &. 
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The Youthful Photographer 


Ir is no uncommon thing for us to find on the back 
of some very successful photograph entered for our 
Beginners’ Competition the sender’s name and ad- 
dress and then such a note as “Age 15.”" Many of the 
leading schools have their photographic societies, and 
even when such an organisation does not exist, the 
practice of photography is very properly favored. A lad 
or a girl cannot produce good photographs without 
having learned some excellent lessons, which have 
a value of their own, quite apart from their imme- 
diate photographic application. The youthful photog- 
rapher, therefore, is one to be encouraged—for his 


THE FIRST SNOW OF THE SEASON 


porary. Such, however, is not the case; and, indeed, 
it may be said that for more than one reason a plain 
solution of hypo is to be preferred to any acid fixing- 
bath for the fixation of bromide prints. One reason 
is that hypo, when used by itself, without the addition 
of alum, sulphite, or any of the usual components of 
an acid bath, goes further so far as fixing is concerned. 

It is sometimes urged in favor of the acid type of 
bath that it does not become stained in use, and for 
that reason can be employed for a larger number of 
prints. But we believe that this is a fallacious argu- 
ment, and that the use of an acid-bath is one of the 
most common causes of incomplete fixation of prints 
on development papers. The bath keeps practically 
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SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


own sake. But his influence may not stop there. In 
a recent interview with Mr. Chapman, the well-known 
Manchester dealer, he expresses his opinion very em- 
phatically. ‘I have great faith in the youthful photog- 
rapher,” he says. “I believe his influence is far greater 
than many dealers realise. In fact, I am sure that a 
very large proportion of the fathers and mothers who 
own Kodaks to-day were first tempted to take up 
photography by seeing the excellent results obtained 
by their sons and daughters. This may, perhaps, be 
a new point of view to some dealers, but I believe they 
will find it to be perfectly sound.” At any rate, there 
can be no doubt that one successful photographer 
leads to many others taking up the hobby—a strong 
argument for doing all we can to help the novice to 
success, not merely for his own sake, but also for the 
sake of others who may be encouraged to take up 
photography for themselves, so as to obtain from its 
pursuit the amusement and the successes which they 
see him obtain.—The Amateur Photographer. 


Fixing-Baths for Bromides 


Frxinc-Batus made up according to one or other 
of the “acid” formule have become so universally 
popular that it seems frequently to be taken for granted 
that a bath of this kind is the necessary practice in 
the making of bromide prints, states a British cotem- 


free of color until it is exhausted, or at any rate has 
reached such a stage of exhaustion that fixing takes 
place very much more slowly. On the other hand, 
a plain hypo-solution, from the fact that it becomes 
gradually darker in color as prints are fixed in it, gives, 
so to speak, a warning signal that it is reaching a stage 
when it has done its work and requires renewing. 


Contraction and Distortion of Photographs 


AccorDING to investigations made by Frank E. Ross, 
the drying of those parts of gelatino-bromide prints that 
after development contain metallic silver proceeds 
more rapidly than in the unexposed portions. Con- 
sequently, there appear on the boundaries between the 
exposed and the unexposed portions certain mechanical 
tensions which cause contraction of the parts exposed to 
the light so that small points on the edge of a large 
exposed place are drawn out of place. For this reason 
the distance between double stars in a photograph 
measures less than by optical measurement. The kind 
of developer used has a marked influence on the amount 
of the distortion. Pyrogallol and alkaline hydro- 
quinone developers give much, metol-hydroquinone 
and adurol give little or no distortion. In figuring out 
plates of eclipses of the sun for proving the Einstein 
Relativity Theory account must be taken of the 
elimination of the distortion referred to. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Diapositives of Various Colors 
by Toning and Direct Developing 


Amonc the wonderful effects that may be obtained 
by reproducing photographs as diapositives, we may 
mention their use as transparent window-ornaments, 
for lamp-shades, etc., as well as for projecting. Of 
course, the effort of the producer need not be confined 
to the tones produced by ordinary development, but 
the color of the transparency may be adapted to the 
character of the view depicted. For instance, a water- 
view, in certain circumstances, will look better in a 
bluish tone, or, if the water is surrounded with foliage 
or trees, a green tone will be more suitable than a 
neutral gray. A snow-landscape or a moonlight-view 
will usually have the best effect with a blue tone. 

There are many recipes extant to obtain the different 
shades. The Photographic Times recently published 
instructions which enable one to obtain a whole series 
of colors, such as blue, brown, green, copper-color and 
warm red. 

-Diapositives developed and fixed in the usual way are 
thoroughly washed and then immersed in one of the 
following baths, according to the color desired: For 
blue, 180 ccm. water; ferri-citrate of ammonium, 1 
gramme; red prussiate of potash, 1 gramme; hydro- 
chloric acid, 7 or 8 drops. For brown, 180 ccm. water; 
uranium nitrate, 1 grm.; glacial acetic acid, 30 drops; 
red prussiate of potash, 144 grms. For green, water, 
180 ccm.; ferri-oxalate, 1 gramme; ammonium ferri- 
citrate, 14 grm.; nitric acid, 7 or 8 drops. For copper- 
red, take 325 ccm. water; potassium citrate, 31 grms.; 
copper sulphate, 4 grms.; red prussiate of potash, 314 
grms. For warm red, water, 250 ccm.; gold chloride, 
1% grm.; sodium phosphate, 214 grms. 

According to the same magazine, very satisfactory 
tones may be obtained by direct development, using 
the formula given below. Tank-development is recom- 
mended for this in order to obtain the most uniform 
diapositives possible. Although pyro is not to be 
recommended for this kind of tank-development, in 
spite of its many good qualities, it is to be remarked 
that in combination with acetone such beautiful tones 
can hardly be obtained with any other developer. Two 
stock-solutions are first prepared, viz., Solution I: 
water, 400 ccm.; pyro, 20 grms.; sodium sulphite, 66 
grms.; sulphuric acid, 25 to 27 drops. Solution IT: 
water, 400 ccm.; acetone, 20 grms. For use take 100 
cem. water, 214 ccm. Solution I and 214 cem. Solution 
II. With normal exposure of the diapositive a very 
agreeable warm black is developed in 5 to 10 minutes. 
As the developer in this proportion covers very strongly 
the correct time should not be exceeded. In order to 
obtain a warmer tone, Solution II is increased a little, 
as also the quantity of water. Good results from black 
to red are had by using hydroquinone and different 
times of exposure. For this purpose the following data 
are given: Three stock-solutions are used: I. water, 
360 ccm.; hydroquinone, 6 grms.; potassium metabisul- 
phite, 4.5 grms.; potassium bromide, 0.2 grm. IT. water, 
360 cem.; sodium hydroxide, 6 grms. IIT. water, 360 
cem.; ammonium bromide, 18 grms.; ammonium 


carbonate, 18 grms. The composition of the working- 


solution is dependent upon the duration of exposure 
and the tone desired. To obtain a fine brown-black 
with normal exposure and a developing-time of ten 
minutes the following proportions are used for the 
working-solution. No. 1: water, 1 liter; solution I, 
30 cem.; solution II, 30 cem.; solution III, 15 ccm. 
Brown is obtained by increasing the normal exposure 
and development by one-half and increasing the 
quantity of potassium bromide. For working-solution 
No. 2 take water 1 liter; solution I, 30 cem.; solution 
II, 30 cem.; solution IIT, 40 cem. Expose from 3 to 4 
times as long and dilute the working-solution still more, 
allowing 40 minutes’ exposure. This will give the 
diapositives a purple shade. 

One can, therefore, select from the scale of shades the 
one that best suits the character of the picture; and, 
by a simple development and a longer or shorter expo- 
sure, obtain any desired shade of color. 


Is Silver-Chloride Sensitive to Light? 


In a treatise on “The Photo-Chemistry of Silver 
Compounds,” Prof. Dr. Fritz Weigert propounds a new 
theory regarding the light-sensitiveness of silver- 
chloride in the printing-out process. Prof. Weigert 
establishes analytically that in such coatings the silver- 
chloride itself adds very little to the photo-chemical 
blackening and that practically only the excess of 
silver-salts is to be considered as the source of the silver- 
deposit caused by the light. He concludes from that 
fact that the silver-chloride is neither itself sensitive to 
the light nor does it supply in appreciable quantity the 
silver of which the photographic positive consists. 
Only the metallic colloid silver, that naturally in 
fresh, unexposed emulsions appears only in disappear- 
ing quantity as an impurity, is sensitive to the light. 
How it occurs that pure silver-chloride free of combining 
medium nevertheless becomes strongly colored in the 
light has not been explained. That silver-chloride in 
presence of soluble silver-salts blackens much more 
strongly than in a pure state has long been known. 
However, from this fact to the theory that silver- 
chloride is of itself not sensitive to light is a long stride. 
Such a revolutionary hypothesis must really count upon 
success if there is no other explanation to be found for 
the old-established facts. The field of photographic 
chemistry is still dark on many points; but it is just 
on this most important phase of the printing-out 
process that there has never been any reason to doubt 
that in this case it is a comparatively simple reaction. 
It has always been accepted as quite plausible that the 
growth of the particles of silver in printing-out takes 
place at the cost of the organic silver-salts; and in such 
a way that the separated chlorine again forms silver- 
chloride on the surface of the emulsion by reaction with 
the silver-salts, which then is again precipitated, ete. 
This view harmonises perfectly with all earlier known 
facts and also with Weigert’s analyses. It is a special 
case of chemical sensitising for which numerous other 
substances are adapted, which do not need to contain 
silver if they simply absorb chlorine. The need of a 
new explanation of this operation seems to me unneces- 
sary.—Liippo-Cramer, 
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THE WATERING-PLACE 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Photo-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tue chief faults of Mr. Lihon’s picture seem to be 
undertiming, halation, and either faulty arrangement, 
or the inclusion of too much unnecessary detail. If 
an indoor-genre was intended, the person should be 
sitting with her back slightly turned toward the 
window, so that the light would stream in over her 
shoulder—the position that would be naturally as- 
sumed if the person really intended to read. Then, 
too, she should not be looking directly at the lens, 
but rather at the book, or out of the window as if 
watching something going on outside. 

However, the caption suggests that the making of 
a portrait was the object, rather than of a “genre”, 
in which case the attention should be centered on the 
sitter. Now, the halated window on the right with 
its flower-pot draws the attention away from the 
person; and the uninteresting and purposeless back- 
ground on the left seems to throw the picture out of 
balance. Trimming off these distracting details 
would improve the photograph—I should say about 
1)4-inches on the right, and slightly more than one 


Cc. STUTZMAN 


inch on the left. Personally, I think that the back- 
ground on the left should be trimmed off, whether 
the picture was intended for a portrait or genre. 

One can only guess as to the material and texture 
of the lady’s clothing, and of the tablecloth, as this 
is not indicated in the picture. This is probably 
due to the fact that the lens was not stopped down 
enough, and that the exposure was too short. The 
flat tones are probably due to the same causes, and 
also to incorrect lighting. Apparently all the light 
came from the one window—a strong, glary light. . 
The glare might have been subdued, and the light 
more evenly diffused on the sitter if the lace-curtains 
had been hanging straight down instead of caught 
up at the sides of the window. The use of a reflector 
on the left of the picture would have helped to give I 
the shadowed side of the person’s face a better and 
more attractive illumination. 

A. E. TRAHAN. 


In my opinion, the main fault of this print is that 
it contains two very distinct pictures, namely, the 
window-scene up to the edge of the table, and the 
remaining part of the print which contains the young 
lady looking up from her reading at the table. Why 
not separate them so that the young lady will receive 
our undivided, attention, a pleasure which is impos- 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


sible when the bright window insists on pulling our 
eyes away from the main center of attraction? 

In the first place, let us consider the picture of the 
girl. Her expression seems to be calm and _ fairly 
natural; but I think that her rigid position appears 
to denote anything but comfort and ease. It would 
be a little more restful to our imagination—as well 
as making a more graceful picture—if the chair were 
moved a little nearer to the table so that she could 
lean back and relax. The magazine in the picture 
acts as a good balance to the light-tones of her face 
and dress. The wood-work along the two sides gives 
the appearance of a border that is unfinished and, there- 
fore, should be trimmed off. 

The part which has the window and the flower would, 
I think, make a very pleasing enlargement by means 
of a few alterations. Halation, of course, is the prin- 
cipal fault in this picture; but with a little local reduc- 
tion it can easily eliminated. I would also trim 
about 34 of an inch from the bottom, as there is no 
particular interest in this portion. With these few 
improvements, I would say that two very good pic- 
tures could be obtained which might meet with more 
favor in a competition. 

Warwick B. Miter. 


Tuis picture is better as a “hcome-scene” than as a 
“portrait”, for the former will permit more accessories. 
In either case, there is too much space back of the 
figure, and print should be trimmed close up to the 
sitter. This would eliminate the bright border of the 
background and highlights on chair. As a “home- 
scene”, more space should be included below the figure. 
As a “portrait”, I would advise making the picture 
with plate or film upright, and cut out the window 
entirely. The modeling of face and figure is not 
good. This may be caused, as far as the face is con- 
cerned, by the dust-hole on the film, which appears to 
have been worked upon, but the spotting-material— 
as is often the case with us amateurs—was not correctly 


applied, and did not fill the hole; but did accumulate 
on the surrounding film, and gives the well-known 
halo, as here shown. The double lighting may also 
have done some damage, certainly to the figure. Under- 
exposure is indicated by the contrasts, and lack of 
definition in the white waist. The sitter deserved 
better treatment. 
J. E. Carson. 


Ir I had made the picture which appears for criticism, 
this month, my first impression would be that it 
was a theme well worth photographing, but with several 
features corrected. The subject, stand, window and 
flower seem to form a horizontal line, so, in the second 
attempt, I would either eliminate the window al- 
together or arrange the curtain and lighting to produce 
more harmony and softness. 

I would be sure to arrange a reflecting-screen, so 
that the intense shadow behind the neck—which gives 
the subject a slumped appearance—would be illumi- 
nated and the detail of the hair brought out. If the 
softened light failed to tone down the waist, I would 
correct it by after-manipulation of the negative. 

When ready for the second exposure, I would have my 
subject glance up naturally from her reading so that the 
expression would be spontaneous and bright. I would 
also ask her to open the hand lying in her lap instead 
of gripping it tightly. The grouping I would not 
alter; but I would eliminate the woodwork at the left 
of the picture. 

E. W. Dona.pson. 


As a portrait, nothing in this print reveals the sitter’s 
individuality. Why the magazine—I hope not Puoro- 
Era—when the subject is totally engrossed in the 
photographer and camera? The geraniums, the period- 
ical, or the window itself—all depicted as separate 
items, might have assisted in the character portrayal. 


(Continued on page 284) 
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Tue Ninth Pittsburgh Salon of Photography, held 
as usual under the auspices of the Photographic Section 
of the Academy of Science and Art in the Galleries 
of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 1 
to 31, 1922, was an exceptionally successful event. 
Through the courtesy and codperation of President 
O. C. Reiter, PHoto-Era is able to present to its 
readers, in this issue, five representative examples 
of the high artistic standard that characterised this 
year’s exhibition. More prints were available, but 
could not be included for lack of space. John Paul 
Edwards, with whose pictorial ability PHoto-Era 
readers are familiar, makes his appeal by direct means— 
straightforward photography—and by his delightful 
personality succeeds in conveying to the beholder the 
beauty and charm of the scene that drew his artistic 
fire. A lover of simplicity in pictorial design, sincere 
artistic expression and unaffected technique, Mr. Ed- 
wards combined the isolated pine on a rocky cliff at 
the water’s edge with an interesting sky and -.produced 
an effect in complete harmony with his lofty ideals. 
The — graces the front-cover and page 241. 

. Chaffee’s superb mastery of the gum 
hiheunate process, as a printing-medium for one of 
his characteristic themes in foreign lands (Uzerche, 
small town near Tulle, South-Western France), 
is illustrated in the current frontispiece. Only an eye 
trained to detect and appreciate the strikingly pic- 
turesque, could have selected this eminently fascinat- 
ing nook and then invested it with the mystery of 
light and legendary charm. The picture is filled 
not only with “beautiful sunshine,” but with the 
impress of a consummate artist. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the traffic- 
officer, pictured by H. A. Jeltch, on page 242, is really 
one of the finest men on the foree—one of whom the 
Metropolis has every reason to be proud, a man who 
knows and sees his duty, and then does it unflinchingly. 
Yes; I’m sure I can trust him in all circumstances. 
As the central figure in a stunning chiaroscuro per- 
formance, alert and ready, “One of the finest”’ fulfils 
every requirement in this eminently forceful inter- 
pretation and artistic composition. 

The winter-scene by Margaret E. Winship, page 
243, is admirably planned and executed with artistic 
feeling. Miss Winship has evidently made the most 
of what many another worker might consider un- 
promising material. The entire foreground forms 
a sort of framework, spontaneous and appropriate, 
and serving to direct the interest toward the snow- 
covered roofs which recede in capitally managed per- 

spective. 

“On the Mountain-Top”, page 244, is one of those 
timbered summits that are found in Australia as well 
as in this country. The stately trees here lend them- 
selves admirably to artistic grouping, and it is very 
gratifying to see how judiciously the artist has placed 
the relative emphasis upon the four trees at her com- 
mand, in order to achieve a well-graded and pleasingly 
balanced arrangement. The atmospheric quality 
which pervades the view and gradually merges in the 
background, is largely responsible for the pronounced 
artistic success of this picture. 

Whether as an independent pictorialist, or illustrator 


of his personally written articles, William S. Davis 
is always excellent. He maintains a high artistic 
standard, and seemingly falters only when selecting 
some elementary pictorial subject with which to reach 
readers of limited artistic understanding. Although 
treating a purely technical topic (pages 246-251), 
he introduces by way of illustration subjects of marked 
pictorial quality, such as “A Woodland-Sentry”’, “Mist 
on the Meadows”, “The Old Cedar-Tree”, and “By 
the Rush-Fringed Bank”’. 

The necessary data will be found at the end of the 
article. 

A pastoral scene by Dr. Adolf Eyermann—the 
second of a series of pictorial subjects in Bavaria, 
by this accomplished worker—appears on page 255. 
The locality is the Allgiu, a hilly district in southern 
Bavaria, which offers an inexhaustible wealth of picture- 
material. The apparently low key of the landscape 
is due to the truthful values, for Dr. Eyermann is a 
firm believer in the color-screen. The grazing kine are 
causing no apprehension, although the one at the 
right obligingly avoids a tendency to sneak out of the 
picture. 

Data: August, 10 a.m.; sun with clouds; 6.5x9 
c.m. camera; Stible Polyplast lens; 13.5 ¢.m. focus; at 
F/6.3; 4-time yellow color-screen; 1/100 second; dry- 
plate; metol-hydro; print, 5 x 7 bromide enlargement. 

The smiling pergola, by Dr. A. H. Cordier, page 
257, was awarded Honorable Mention in our Archi- 
tectural Competition, last year. Only a symmetrical, 
instead of a preferably irregular, perspective of this 
delightful subject prevented the jury from including 
the print in the prize-class. Nevertheless, the play 
of light and shade captivates the eye and inspires a 
desire to promenade in this ivy-covered enclosure. 

Data: Oct. 3, 1921; 3 p.m.; full sunlight; 74-inch 
Cooke lens, F/6.3; at F/32; 14 seconds; Hammer 
Ortho Extra Fast plate (Wynne value, F. 90); pyro- 
metol; neg. enlarged on P. M. C. Glossy No. 4. 

It will be difficult to resist Ralph J. Eddy’s im- 
plied invitation to visit the state of Oregon with its 
grand scenery. The Columbia River Highway is famous 
for its incomparable situation and extensive prospects. 
Mr. Eddy’s views, although offered as pictorial possi- 
bilities for the visiting camerist, rather than proofs 
of personal artistic ability, are extremely interesting. 
I, for one, am glad to know that the Willamette River 
contains a grand and thrilling spectacle in the form of 
multiple falls (page 261) in addition to the perplexing 
pronunciation of its plausible-looking name. Well; 
how do you pronounce it? 

Data: given at the conclusion of the article. 

Jessie Tarbox Beals deserves a unanimous vote of 
thanks for bringing from seclusion the proof of her 
very first camera-venture and permitting PxHoto- 
Era readers to enjoy a hearty laugh—particularly, 
when they turn the page and behold an example of 
her present brilliant ability—‘‘Just in from the Garden’’. 
The picture appears as a full-page plate in the current 
issue of the American Annual of Photography, whose 
publishers courteously lent us the halftone-block. 

Although I look with disfavor on the lingering 
practice of dressing up kittens, puppies and monkeys 
and forcing them to imitate human activities, I take 
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kindly to such a momentary caprice as Mr. Linden’s 


“Look Pleasant, Please!” This picture (page 266) 
has the exceptional merit—in essays of this character— 
of clever arrangement, good lighting and adequate 
technique. This happy combination enables this 
resourceful camerist to specialise in merry outdoor- 
genres, which add variety and humor to our rather 
serious pastime. 

Data: July, 10 a.m.; bright sunlight; 4 x 5 Graflex; 
8-inch Carl Zeiss lens; at F/4.5; Seed 30 plate; 1/150 
second; Artura Iris print. The original print was 
awarded Honorable Mention in our “Domestic Pets” 
competition, November, 1921. 

The successfully photographed model for the panel 
of a pipe-organ, E. B. Haswell, sculptor, page 267, will 
be studied with interest by our readers, musical or 
otherwise. The print was awarded Honorable Mention 
in our “Copying Works of Art” competition, March, 
1921, although Robert P. Nute is best known to Puoto- 
Era readers as a landscapist of remarkable skill. 

Data: In studio; March 10, 1921; cloudy day; 
4.15 p.m.; 14-inch element of 81-inch Turner-Reich 
stopped to F/22; 5 minutes’ exposure; 8 x 10 Eastman 
Portrait Film; Elon-pyro; print, A. A. Azo. 

Not for some time has a picture by V. Akers appeared 
in these pages. Like William S. Davis, Mr. Akers 
combines the practice of photography with his chief 
vocation, painting. Naturally, he brings to his second- 
ary pursuit an ideal preparation in composition, 
lighting and general pictorial effect. This is convin- 
cingly shown in his “White Birch’, page 268. The 
tree is well placed in its exclusive position of a 
hill-top, and against a cloud-filled sky that presages a 
thunder-shower. The ensemble is impressively spectac- 
ular and beautiful. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Dr. T. W. Kitmer evidently believes in progress, 
so he scorns the soothing effect of the retouching- 
pencil and “lets nature take its course”. (He is 
ranked as one of the most successful physicians in 
Greater New York, all the same.) So in his portrait of 
an old actor, page 271, we behold an example of rugged, 
veracious, strongly accentuated characterisation. Al- 
though “handsome is as handsome does”, may be 
applied truthfully in this case, for Dr. Kilmer wastes 
no time, socially or photographically, on men without 
marked ability or other commendable traits—I, per- 
sonally am at a loss to analyse this strongly-individ- 
ualised personality. The eyes (“the windows of the 
soul’) are not sufficiently open; there are also very 
strong shadows, and the head is covered, so that the 
student is at a slight disadvantage in reading the story 
of this interesting and experienced individual. 

Data: March, in an ordinary room, north light; 
2 p.M.; 5x 7 view-camera; 9-inch Verito lens; at F/5.6; 
3 seconds; Cramer Crown plate; M. Q.; an dened 
(11 x 14) transparency made on Commercial Film; 
contact print (Artura) from paper-negative. 

The portrait of the photographer’s own daughter 
(page 272) is the very antithesis to the preceding rep- 
resentation. The texture of the original print was not 
conducive to the best possible reproductive result, 
hence the illustration is slightly indistinct; but this 
disadvantage does not obscure the excellent pose, 
lighting and expression of this really admirable portrait. 

Data: At home; afternoon; good light; 614 x 814 


Seneca camera; Wollensak 10-inch Vitax Portrait-Lens; 
at F/3.8; 3 seconds; 5x7 Eastman Portrait-Film; 


light was screened; neg. enlarged, with 1114-inch Verito, 
at F/6, on Royal Bromide. 

Although, strictly speaking, “Irene”, page 273, does 
not represent an indoor (at-home) portrait, because 
clothed in winter-garments, she has been photographed 
with rare, artistic skill. The color-values of the fur- 
coat are remarkably well rendered—to mention a 
feature of the artist’s technical ability—and the setting 
indicates conclusively that the picture was made in an 
ordinary room. 

Data: December; 1 p.m.; even light, no sun; 4x 5 
Premo; 61-inch B. & L. Special; at F/8; slow bulb 
exp.; Cramer Iso Med.; Amidol; enl. on Defender paper; 
reflector used facing window. 


Example of Interpretation 


Tue admirable marine has already been referred to, 
editorially, on page 275. Data: August, 2 p.m.; hazy 
sunlight; 314 x 414 Sylvar camera; 5-inch anastigmat; 
at F/11; 1/100 second; Wellington Anti-Screen plate; 
pyro; print, Enlarging Cyko. 

“Hazy-Bright”, by Franklin I. Jordan, page 274. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Many a pictorial worker of long experience would 
doubtless be proud to have produced the delightfully 
composed and ably executed landscape, credited to a 
young worker—G. H. Graves. Page 277. One notice- 
ably pleasing feature in “Autumn Haze” is the judi- 
ciously selected view-point, whereby the really attrac- 
tive stream, at the left, has been subordinated and used 
as a means to counterbalance the prominent group of 
trees at the right. Had the camera been placed farther 
to the left, it is easy to see that the young artist would 
have had a theme of dual interest to deal with. This 
embarrassment he has avoided. He has managed his 
material with convincing skill. He has also exercised 
good judgment in producing the ultimate result—a 
soft-focus effect. His intelligent use of the diffusing- 
lens is to be commended. 

Data: October 10, 1921; hazy light; 314 x44 
Graflex; 5-inch Wollensak Velostigmat; at F/6.3; 
1/10 second; Ortho Film; metol-hydro; neg. enlarged, 
with P. & S. Synthetic lens, on Carbon Black. White 
Rough Double Weight. 

Chas. E. Wills’ snow-scene, page 278, shows eminent 
artistic feeling in arrangement, and a high degree of 
technical ability. The diagonal view of the stream and 
unequal distances of the rows of trees which enclose it, 
has resulted in a well-balanced picture. The limpid 
quality of the water is also a noticeably admirable 
feature. 

Data: Picture made in Nebraska, November, 1921; 
12.45 p.m.; Brownie; Ball-Bearing shutter; Eastman 
314 x 51% Folding; lens set at 100 feet; “snap” exposure; 
film; Eastman special developer; print on Cyko soft. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Tue usually frank, intelligent and helpful considera- 
tion of our assisting critics is asked, this time, in favor 
of C. Stutzman’s interesting essay, “The Watering- 
Place”, page 280. Data: Picture made at Creedmere, 
“Cedar Lane’, Greater New York; July 18, 1921; 
1.30 p.m.; on a bright day; 8x10 Seneca camera; 
Wollensak 8x10 Voltar lens; at F/32; 1% second; 
Hammer Blue Label; pyro (Hammer formula); print, 
Azo D. W. E. No. 3; M. Q. 
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Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from page 281) 


The main fault is the lack of any connection between 
the various details either in idea or by the use of “‘line’’. 
The corner of the room cuts the composition into two 
distinct parts. Had the table been placed under the 
window, the book and left arm of the subject would 
have united the light-masses of figure and window, 
thereby breaking the insistent, vertical line of curtain, 
which parallels the edge of the picture. As the print 
stands, the blank wall and line of woodwork at the 
left should be trimmed, thus yielding a better balance 
of the light-masses. A little gradation in the back-wall 
would have relieved the flat, lifeless effect of back- 
ground against which the young lady’s figure seems cut 
out and pasted. 

Halation or over-development has clogged the high- 
lights; a film or double-coated plate is almost necessary 
for a subject of such contrast. Had the photographer 
used such a plate or film, and supplied additional 
shadow-illumination from a sheet thrown over the 
upper half of a high screen, the skin-value would have 
been rendered more pleasing, and the “mottled” lighting 
on the shadow-side of the face would have been avoided. 

R. D. Noyes. 


Tuis is really an attempt—and an excellent one— 
in the direction of Home Portraiture. The simplic- 
ity of the composition and cosy atmosphere is to be 
admired; but the print really contains two pictures; 
one of the lady and the other of the window. Trim the 
window out, also three quarters of an inch from the 
left side, and you have a home-portrait that is very 
pleasing, although it is true that the lighting could 
be greatly improved by blocking the lower part of the 
window and getting more top light. As the print 
stands, it is sadly in need of trimming, which most 
amateurs dislike to do. Trim three quarters of an 
inch from the left side, and about half an inch from the 
other side, and the picture is better, indeed. 

J. THORNTON JOHNSTON. 


Observation 


WE believe that our readers will appreciate the 
following excellent editorial note in The Amateur 
Photographer: “Photography is practised by those 
who read these lines merely as an amusement or 
hobby; but it is impossible for anyone to follow it 
for long without it affecting his mental aptitude. 
When the camera is first used, the novelty of being 
able to make a photograph, at all, leads the novice 
to make exposures on subjects which in a very few 
weeks or months he will recognise as not worth the 
expenditure of a film or plate. Gradually, however, 
he will learn to see beauties in nature which he 
never saw before, and will have his whole outlook 
widened. No longer will he have in his mind a 
kind of list of ‘picturesque’ objects; on which to 
employ his skill; he will become alive to the fact 
that light and shade, arrangement and atmosphere, 
count for very much more in the success of his photo- 
graphs than the fact that they represent some show 
place beloved of the postcard-merchant. He will 
find himself noting things as he goes about which, 
before he was a photographer, he allowed to pass 


unheeded. He will see them ina new light, as sub- 
jects with which to make up his pictures. Any- 
one who has the opportunity to look through a large 
number of prints by workers of varied photographic 
standing, such as the entries to any big open com- 
petition, can classify the photographers not merely 
by the technical quality of their work, but by the 
subjects they have chosen. And this classification 
is in the main identical with that which would result 
if we took into consideration only the exposure, de- 
velopment and printing. That such a thing should be 
possible, shows plainly enough that although the 
photographer is making himself expert in the photo- 
graphic processes, he is also cultivating his faculty 
of observation, and making it of service in his pic- 
ture-making. Photography is not merely a pastime, 
it is in itself a valuable training (intellectually and 
spiritually) both of hand and eye.” 


A Subscription by Airplane 


One of our new subscribers, living in St. John’s, 
N.F., and desirous to attach the element of novelty to 
his initial subscription to PHoto-EraA MaGazine, 
sent us the letter—by airplane to Halifax, N.S.—in- 
cidentally to favor the Editors with a rare airplane 
postage-stamp. The airplane experienced a mishap, 
on its voyage, but the mail, including the letter to us, 
was saved and eventually forwarded to its destination. 
Our new subscriber described the fatal journey of the 
airplane and enclosed a series of interesting photo- 
graphs that mark itsend. The letter, dated November 
26, 1921, reached the Boston office of PHoro-Era 
Maaazine, February 7, 1922. 


St. Joun’s, Jan. 24, 1922. 


Dear Mr. French: Your letter of January 14 to hand, 
yesterday. Regarding the air-mail, am sorry to say 
that the mail is still in Newfoundland, as the airplane 
was forced to land about two hundred miles from the 
starting-point and the pilot, when bringing her back 
to Botwood (the base) from Deer Lake for repairs, 
crashed the plane beyond repair (see photograph); 
but the mail is intact and will be forwarded shortly. 
The cause of the crash was that the engine stopped 
suddenly five hundred feet up and the machine started 
to nose-dive. However, the pilot (Capt. Bennett) 
pulled her out and she pancaked in a snow-bank. 
The machine was thrown thirty feet clear, but Bennett 
stayed in his seat and got shaken up severely. How- 
ever, he is now here in St. John’s, flying the machine 
(in the photograph) with Major Cotton. They flew 
in to St. John’s from the base, Botwood, last Saturday, 
two hundred and fifty miles in two hours and seven 
minutes, and landed on skids on the frozen lake as per 
photograph. I made these photographs with a 
“*Graflex,” as also the others of the warship coming 
into St. John’s harbor from five hundred feet up on 
the cliff. How do you like them? I sell my negatives 
to Mr. Haywood who supplies me with as many prints 
as I require. Please accept these with my compliments. 
I may say that this is the only place that airplanes 
have landed on skids and it surely looks pretty. She 
takes off as easily as on velvet. 

You are getting your share of zero weather. We 
got our first blizzard Monday week. Up to then it 
has been spring-weather—mild and warm; but to-day 
it is below zero and windy. One has to watch nose 
and ears or they'll get nipped. 

Wishing you success for 1922, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. Maunper. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


A Graceful Task 


Grace Rurrer—now Mrs. Grace Rutter Deppen— 
will be remembered by PHoto-Era readers through her 
engaging contributions on the photography of children 
and animals. She has a way with them, which is the 
secret of her success. Another contribution from her 
pen, with illustrations, is to appear in these pages shortly. 
A good story is told of how Mrs. Deppen visited 
recently a relative whose only child is a little girl five 
years old, named Belle; very pretty, but spoiled. Her 
mother wanted Mrs. Deppen to make an at-home 
portrait of her; but the child refused, and no amount 
of coaxing could persuade her to change her mind. 
Finally, Mrs. Deppen decided to win Belle’s favor. 
She took the enfant gdté (enfant gaté is French for 
spoiled child) into her lap and began to hug it. 
This made matters only worse and, in her struggle 
to free herself of the unwelcome embraces, Belle fell 
to the floor. “Fallen from Grace!” exclaimed the 
mother, laughingly. Then all laughed at this unexpected 
pun; but the fallen angel lay sulking on the floor. 
However, by means of certain artful devices, to which 
Mrs. Deppen resorts in emergencies like this, the 
photographer finally succeeded in obtaining a success- 
ful picture of her obstinate, little subject. 


The Ideal Photo-Salesman 


Wirn the opening of the summer season, when the 
business in cameras and supplies is unusually brisk, 
comes an increased demand for salesmen. Those who 
are employed in drug-stores are very satisfactory— 
up to a certain degree; but it is the regular photo- 
dealers—those who are enterprising and wise—who 
look for salesmen that are capable, trustworthy and 
well informed. There is a large optical store, with a 
photo-department, in a large Eastern city, which em- 
ploys a number of boys and girls behind the photo- 
counter. They are lively enough; but, sakes alive, they 
don’t know much! They look at you in astonishment 
if you ask to know the speed of a panchromatic plate 
or the name of a soft-working paper. Consequently, 
serious customers, like professionals or advanced work- 
ers, go to this store once, but—never again! Why not 
two capable, well-equipped clerks, obliging and well- 
paid, instead of a larger number of ignorant and low- 
paid ones, is a mystery. Of course, this particular 
photo-counter is a source of doubtful profit to the 
proprietor. This condition does not prevail at other 
stores, in the same city I have in mind. 

Unfortunately—and more is the pity—there is 
occasionally a salesman who is an expert technician, 
familiar with all standard cameras, lenses, papers, 
chemicals, processes, but who fails in one particular 
respect. He either loses his head in an argument with 
a customer by using intemperate language, or is offen- 
sive in some other way. Naturally, he doesn’t stay 


long in any one place. This is to be deplored; for unless 
he appreciates his position as a salesman, can control 
his tongue and exercise necessary tact, he will drive 
away customers and soon lose his position. 


Really 


good salesmen are rare. When they make good, and 
develop other important qualities, such as a real in- 
terest in the success of the business, they are bound to 
win the confidence of their employer and may eventu- 
ally acquire a financial interest in the business. 

Thus, the salesman behind the photo-counter has 
unusual opportunities for advancement—by increas- 
ing his knowledge of the goods he sells, inviting and 
holding valuable patronage, and making himself in- 
dispensable to his firm. 


Data a Plural Noun 


AmoncG the communications the Editor does not need 
to edit are the data that accompany the entries in the 
monthly competitions. Many of these are written 
hastily, which accounts for a very common error, viz.. 
the plural noun “data” used with a singular verb. For 
instance, it is contrary to the President’s English to 
write or say, “This data is not complete,” or “* Here is 
the data asked for,” whereas it should be, ** These data 
are not complete,” or ‘*Here are the data asked for.’’ 
The reason for this is that “data” is the plural of 
“datum” the Latin form, the same as “memoranda” is 
the plural of “*memorandum,” “candelabra” the plural 
of “candelabrum,” “strata” the plural of “stratum,” 
etc. Youcannot have a memoranda, but memoranda, 
without the article; and you can have a memorandum, 
a datum, a candelabrum, a stratum. A memorandum 
is a note written in a book or on a slip of paper; several 
of them constitute memoranda. “‘Where is the 
memorandum I made of my new telephone-number?”’ 
I heard a friend say, as he searched his pockets. Again, 
on another occasion, and handing me several slips 
of paper, ‘“‘Here are the memoranda I made of the 
incident.” 

As correspondents may not have need to use the 
singular noun, “datum,” they should become accus- 
tomed to employ a plural verb with the plural “data.” 


Strike while the Iron is Hot 


A. BoUGHT a used camera of a well-known New 
York dealer, at a very low price. On receipt of the 
bill, he promptly sent his cheque. ‘‘What made 
you pay that bill so quickly? No need of it, was 
there?” said B., a friend of the owner of the bargain- 
equipment. 

A. “Why, I thought that he might have a change 
of heart and send me a corrected bill. I wasn’t going 
to take any chances. The camera was dirt-cheap.” 


‘“*Teaching”’ 


Fannie—‘ My cousin Dick is coming to town to 
teach you how to skate.” 

Beatrice—* But I already know how to skate.” 

Fannie—‘ What of that? You knew how to take 
pictures last summer; but you let him spend several 
weeks in teaching you how and in the woods at that. 
And you spent lots of evenings in the darkroom 
together—developing films.” 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


Edward R. Dickson 


On March 5, 1922, occurred the untimely death of 
Edward R. Dickson, one of the most eager and gifted 
workers in the group of men and women who devote 
themselves to pictorial photography. He was born 
in Quito, Ecuador, forty-two years ago. According 


to the custom in Ecuador, he, as the eldest son, was. 


sent abroad, to’ London, to finish his education. He 
returned home only to find that he had outgrown the 
thought and customs of his country. He, therefore, 
returned to England; and later, in 1903, came to New 
York. Here he joined the staff of the Marine Engine 
Corporation, later merged with the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany. His chief interest, however, was not in engi- 


neering; but in art. He was a friend and pupil of . 


Clarence H. White; and, for many years, devoted 
every moment of his spare time to artistic creation. 
In 1917 he cut loose from his business-moorings and 
embarked on the great adventure of his life. Hence- 
forth until his death he devoted himself wholly to 
creative work in photography. 

The later years of his life were spent in that part of 
Manhattan, beyond Dyckman Street, known as Inwood. 
That section of the island he loved deeply and many 
of his pictures were made in or around those wooded 
heights overlooking Spuyten Duyvil. These pictures 
include a series of illustrations to Stephen Phillips’ 
poem, “Marpessa.”’ 

It was in October, 1913, that Mr. Dickson published 
the first number of Platinum Print, ‘‘a journal of per- 
sonal expression.” Between that date and October, 
1917, eleven numbers of this remarkable magazine 
were published, the last two under the title of Pholo- 
graphic Art. 

He was one of the founders, in 1916, of the Pictorial 
Photographers of America and was secretary to that 
organisation until 1920. In 1921 he completed the 
editing of the “Poems of the Dance,” an anthology 
illustrated with his own photographs, which was. pub- 


lished in the same year. At the time of his death, he * 


was at work on other projects, whichswould have been 
genuine contributions to pictorial photography. 


New President of Royal Photographic Society 


lines. By profession a schoolmaster, whose scholastic 
work. has been chiefly in. mathematics and English, 
he has added to his accomplishments broad photographic 


‘interests; and, outsidé of photography, his amateur. 


pursuits include watercolor-painting, the violin, wood- 
working and a love of books. Certainly, the Royal 
Photographic So¢iety, is to be congratulated to have 
such a man as its new president. - 


Competition of Atlantic City 
Chamber of Commerce a Success 


In-the March issue we called attention to the 
competition and exhibition of amateur photographs 
that was conducted by the Atlantic City Chamber - 
of Commerce. We are glad to announce that this has 
proved to be a pronounced success. All through April 
the pictures were exhibited at Crasby and Elkins, on 
the Garden Pier,-and large numbers of amateur and 
professional photographers -visited the interesting 
display. The prize winners were as ‘follows: First 
prize, “‘Air-View of the Beach”’,-J. R. Valiant, Ventnor 
City; second prize, “Inlet Dock”, Frank H. Fischer; 
third prize, “A Typical Inlet Scene’, Samuel P. Leeds; 
fourth prize, “An Inlet Sunset”, William Jordan, Jr.; 
fifth prize, “‘Fishing-Boats”’, Hugh Somers—the last 
four of Atlantic City. There were five Honorable 
Mentions awarded. No: doubt, this competition 
will result in an annual exhibition of increasing interest. 


Photographing the Royal Wedding 


AutHouGH the long-anticipated event—the marriage 
of Princess Mary, daughter of George V., to Viscount 
Lascelles—has passed into history, some of our readers 
are interested to know what apparatus was used by 
the photographers who were privileged to perpetuate 
the wedding-ceremony. The official photographers 
were Messrs. Neal and Console, of the Daily Mail, 


wand Mr. G. Lymbery, of Photopress. As the wedding 


took place in historic Westminster Abbey, which 
gets most of its light through its famous, stained-glass 
windows, the lighting-facilities' were, photographically, 


“none of the best. Still, artificial light emanating 


Peruaps, no writer on photographic subjects is more * 


enjoyed and appreciated. among amateurs and _ pro- 
fessional photographers than Mr. W. L. Y. Wastell 
otherwise known as “The Walrus’. For nineteen 
years he has contributed his weekly humorous page, 
“Piffle” in Photography, now Thg Amateur Photog- 
rapher, and has written many serious articles on photog- 
raphy anonymously. In electing Mr. Wastell to the 
presidency of the Royal Photographic Society, its 
members have’paid a deserved tribute to one who has 
identified himself with the practice of photography 
for many years and who has done a great deal to pro- 
mote a sound knowledge of photographic technique. 
Mr. Wastell brings to the affairs of the society a trained 
and logical mind; and we have every confidence -that 
under his guidance the society will progress on sound 


from a large chandelier, suspended over the heads of 
the réyal party, was used. Its brilliant rays were in 
the way of the photographers, but these specially 
equipped experts used non-halation plates, viz., Im- 
perial Eclipse andJlford Zenith (650 H & D), and these 
brands were selected only after exacting tests had been 
made. As had been previously insisted upon, absolutely 
noiseless shutters were used. The bridal party had 
scarcely reached the altar, when plates were exposed - 
with lightning-like rapidity. As the light was very 
good, in.the circumstances, about one hundred and 
fifty .plates were exposed, the maximum length of 
exposure being three seconds, at F/4.5. At a time 
when there was very little movement, Mr. Neal ven- 
tured a plate with a longer exposure, at F/8, and ob- 
tained a negative filled with detail and gradations, 
from which’ prints were furnished to the daily press. 
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Adventures in the Arts 


A RECENT editorial comment in The Amateur Photog- 
rapher is pertinent and worth reading. It says, “In a 
book bearing this title, Marsden Hartley, an American 
painter, has discussed in a light, informal way topics 
so various that they include the circus and amateur 
painting, poetry and the Red Indian, fairy tales and 
the dearth of critics. Photography, of course, comes 
well within its very wide limits; and the author is 
evidently far more familiar with what has been done 
with the camera than are painters in general. As a 
class, painters are perhaps the most ignorant of photog- 
raphy in the whole community. Having their own 
notion of the limitations of the photographer, they 
are guarded from entertaining any curiosity about 
his results. Mr. Hartley, however, is familiar with 
the work of D. O. Hill; he has observed photography 
as it has been practised during the last twenty or thirty 
years, and he has come to certain conclusions. ‘I find 
the snapshot,’ he writes, ‘almost without exception 
holding my interest for what it contains of simple 
registration of and adherence to facts for themselves.’ 
Photography was unfortunate, however, in that it 
‘fell into the hands of adepts at the brush, who sought 
to introduce technical variations which had nothing 
in reality to do with it, and with which it never could 
have anything in common.... Such work is a con- 
spicuous species of artistic bunkum, and must be rec- 
ognised as such. Photographers must know that 
fogging and blurring the image is curtailing the ex- 
perience of it.’ The book is dedicated by its author 
to Alfred Stieglitz, prominently identified with the 
‘Linked Ring’.” 


D. J. Bordeaux Wins Suit 


D. J. Borpraux, of Springfield, Mass., has suc- 
cessfully concluded his litigation against the estate 
of Everett H. Barney, wealthy Springfield skate manu- 
facturer, states Abel’s Photo-Weekly. Back in 1907 
Mr. Barney decided to have a museum and art- 
gallery in his mansion and he made arrangements with 
Bordeaux to photograph everything of interest or 
beauty in or near the estate. Bordeaux spent con- 
siderable time on this job during the next six years, 
the understanding being that Mr. Barney was to 
make provision for remunerating Bordeaux in his will. 
In 1913 Mr. Barney died, and it was found that 
Bordeaux was not mentioned in the will, whereupon 
he filed suit for $30,000. The auditor who was ap- 
pointed finally decided that Bordeaux had done 
$15,000 worth of work, and had been paid $3,000; 
adding the interest on $12,000 from the time of Barney’s 
death in 1913 to the present, the figure of $16,119 
was arrived at and award in that amount has been 
made to Mr. Bordeaux, who is also to get back all of 
his negatives that still remain, a number having been 
destroyed unfortunately during the litigation. 


Death of S. L. Stein 


Wiru the passing of Simon L. Stein, of Milwaukee, 
March 4, at the age of sixty-seven, America loses a 
master-photographer and the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of America an honored member and loyal 
supporter. Mr. Stein was born in Marienbad, Bo- 
hemia (now Czechoslovakia), and came to the United 
States as a young boy. He soon became infatuated 


with photography, studied and practised it in Chicago 
and finally settled down, as a professional portraitist, 
in Milwaukee. He displayed marked ability at the 
very outset, his portraits being simply constructed and 


strongly lighted with never a tendency towards the 
new school. He was satisfied with what he called a 
sane, recognisable artistic interpretation of the sitter. 
His self-portrait, his left hand holding a lighted cigar 
between his lips, was a masterpiece, and won general 
admiration at the convention of the Association where 
it was shown. It was later published in PHoro-Era 
Magazine. Mr. Stein was president of the P. A. of A. 
in 1900, when the annual convention was held in Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Stein rightly won many additional honors, 
including medals awarded at the World’s Columbian 
International Exposition; the Appalachian Exposition; 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition; Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition; Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington. He also won medals at the photogra- 
phers’ conventions held at Boston, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Buffalo, Omaha, Tacoma, and the great 
Cramer prize at St. Louis. Mr. Stein was a member 
of the Masonic fraternity and several prominent clubs 
of Milwaukee. 


The Pacific Permanent Exposition 


WE are glad to call your attention to the Pacific 
Permanent Exposition of Allied Arts and Industries 
to be held June 1, 1922, in Los Angeles, California. 
It is a unique exhibition, publicity and trade service 
for manufacturers, publishers, importers and jobbers. 
The exposition will cover optical, photographic, kine- 
matographic, radiographic, photo-engraving and litho- 
graphic equipment, materials and products; graphic 
and fine arts productions, stationery, artists’ and draw- 
ing-materials, decorative arts-productions, framed 
pictures, frames, mouldings, framed mirrors, trays 
and furniture-novelties, greeting-cards, art-pottery, 
basketry, leather-work and allied giftshop lines. 

Complete details and an interesting folder may be 
obtained from the department of Publicity and Pro- 
motion, C. F. Potter, Jr., Manager, 1525 South Ard- 
more Avenue, Los Angeles. The project is to be con- 
ducted on a plan similar to the Bush Terminal Build- 
ing’s Permanent Industrial Exposition that is held 
regularly in New York City. 


Henry Eichheim—Musician and Camerist 


As Henry Eichheim conducted his “Oriental Impres- 
sions,” performed by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
at Symphony Hall, Boston, March 18, two well- 
known photo-pictorialists sat together in the audience 
and, at the conclusion of the performance, while 
the composer-conductor was acknowledging _ the 
plaudits of an enthusiastic multitude, one of them 
remarked proudly to a wildly clapping stranger, at 
his left, “Member of our club!’ “What club?” queried 
the stranger while continuing his expressions of de- 
light. “Why, the Union Camera Club of Boston!” 
shouted back the photo-pictorialist, without stop- 
ping his manualdin. After Mr. Eichheim had acknowl- 
edged the last burst of approbation, and the clamor 
had subsided, the camerist music-lover explained 
to his neighbor, who became profoundly interested 
in the recital, that Mr. Eichheim was a valued member 
of the Boston Y. M. C. U. Camera Club, at 48 
Boylston Street; had exhibited a large collection of 
his work—photographs made in Japan and China— 
at the St. Botolph Club, last winter, which was after- 
wards shown at the camera clubs of Los Angeles, 
Chicago and elsewhere; furthermore, that his picture, 
“Hangchow” had received the highest honor (as the 
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best picture) at the Union Camera Club’s annual show, 
in April, 1921—all because Mr. Eichheim pursued 
his hobby, amateur-photography, with ardor and 
remarkable success. 

As to Mr. Eichheim, the musician and composer, 
he was born in Chicago, in 1870, and studied the 
violin with Carl Becker and Leopold Lichtenberg. 
He was a member of Theodore Thomas and Boston 
Symphony Orchestras, leaving the latter, in 1912, 
to devote himself to composition, concert-work, teach- 
ing, and to his chief diversion, photography. He 
has made several visits to Japan, China and Siam, 
making careful study of oriental music, and occa- 
sionally using his camera. His musical compositions 
include a symphonic poem, “The Bell,” a sextet 
for strings, a string-quartet, a violoncello sonata, 
about forty songs, a number of pieces for the violin 
and for the piano, and, above all, the above- 
mentioned, “Oriental Impressions.” Incidentally, by 
his exceedingly fine photographic work, he reflects 
great credit on the Union Camera Club of Boston. 


Boston Union Camera Club 
Annual Show 


THE annual exhibition of prints by members of 
the Boston Y. M. C. Union Camera Club was held 
in the main lecture-hall of the Union, April 3 to 15. 
Although, for many excellent reasons, the pictures, 
as a whole, were not of the exceptionally high 
artistic standard or diversity of interest as those 
of last year’s show, they served to demonstrate 
convincingly the knowledge, capacity and _ taste 
necessary to produce pictorial photographs worthy 
to be classed as works of art, and, in this respect, 
the Union Camera Club occupies a very high position 
among the camera clubs of the world. This year, 
of thematic novelties there were comparatively 
few, among them being the decorative panels of 
George S. Akasu. The truth is that in creating 
the famous collection of quaint views of Boston, 
last autumn, members of the club almost exhausted 
their material resources and there have been few 
opportunities to obtain new outdoor material. This 
accounts for the scarcity of marines and other open- 
air subjects, excepting, of course, snow-scenes. Por- 
traiture and genres were also meagerly represented; 
but with the acquisition of adequate portrait-apparatus, 
now installed in the club’s rooms, important work in 
this field may confidently be looked for. All the 
same, there are subjects well within the reach of every 
member, viz., still-lifes, flower-studies and flashlight- 
genres, that appear to have been neglected. They are 
worthy the attention of every serious worker. 

An innovation of this year’s show was the absence 
of awards in any form—no ribbons or other indications 
of special merit. The club followed the example 
of prominent English and American exhibitions by 
making no awards of any kind. This is an excellent 
plan, as it prevents controversy, friction and individual 
disappointment. Although, in this year’s show, each 
exhibiting member was limited to a maximum of twelve 
prints, many contented themselves with a smaller 
number, which seemed tactful and wise. Such a pro- 
cedure might convey the impression of reserve-power, 
provided the offerings represent the exhibitor’s highest 
ability and are of superior excellence. Many exhibits, 
however, consisted of twelve prints, uniform in char- 
acter and placed close together; whereas, with half 
that number from each exhibitor, and the prints placed 
far apart, the effect would have been much better. 


Next year’s show will doubtless present important 
changes in these and other respects. The club is young 
and is learning by experience. 

For reasons already stated, and the absence of work 
by such capable workers as H. E. Almy, T. S. Carpenter, 
Henry Eichheim, W. J. Jaycock and Henry Shaw, the 
exhibition did not adequately represent the club’s 


well-known, high artistic standard. Nevertheless, 
among the two hundred and eighty pictures hung, 
there were many of outstanding merit, which included 
(preéminently, and the first picture in the catalog) 
“No-Tan Japanesque”—a decorative arabesque design 
consisting of shadow of an unseen vine punctuated by 
a dragon-fly, by George S. Akasu; “Morning-Song” 
(peasant woman standing in a field), by Louis Astrella; 
portrait of the late Viscount Bryce and “Copley Square 
—Rainy Day”, A. H. Blackinton; “The Gray Dawn” 
(brook in woods), W. E. Burwell; “Olympia Theater— 
Lynn” and “Sun-Room” (landscape seen through 
the windows)—two of twelve examples of technically 
perfect commercial work, Burr A. Church; “Back 
Home!” (carbon-print, delicate in tone and detail), 
B. H. Chatto; “Winter” (meadow-brook), M. J. 
Cochran; ‘Portrait’? (profile of young girl boldly 
lighted), A. W. Dempsey, Jr.; “‘Nauset” (landscape), 
A.S. Dockham; “The Dryad” (nude in woods), Paul D. 
Emmons; “Spring-Morning”, John H. Garo; “Plum 
Island” (boy playing on sandy beach), Arthur Ham- 
mond; “Winter-Idyll” (near Wolfeboro, N.H.), and 
“Snow-Bound” (group of birch-trunks), R. E. Hanson; 
“Niagara’’, Scott E. Haseltine; “The Reaper” and “Ann 
Hathaway’s Cottage”, Ernest O. Hiler; “Evening 
Hour” (landscape with stone-bridge), A. L. Lane; 
“Autumn Pasture” and “Stories in the Sand”, C. R. 
Mahoney; “Landscape” (group of slender birches in 
foreground) and “Character-Portrait” (Louis Astrella 
as Micawber), W. L. Manson; “Broganza” (one of 
a series of admirable bromoils), Ralph Osborne; “As 
imagination bodies forth the forms of things unknown” 
(man walking along a quiet beach), W. H. C. Pillsbury; 
“Moonlight on the Charles”, H. F. Purington; “Squan- 
tum Shore” and “Allegory to June” (nude porcelain 
doll, a clever fancy), W. H. Seelig; “Spring-Ploughing”’, 
Alfred F. Shurrocks; “A Lane in St. George’s” and 
“The Chimneys” (views in Bermuda), Livingston 
Stebbins; “No Hurry” (canoeing on Charles River) 
and “Salt Marsh—Rowley”, Charles E. Swett; 
the Sierras” and “The Village Smith’, Herbert B. 
Turner; “Lochvale—Rocky Mountain National Park” 
and “Old Cloister—San Juan Capistrano”, Charles 
G. Wells; “Imps” (little boy and his dog), 8. J. Wheelan 
and “Looking Backward’, C. A. Eaton, M.D. 


The Value of a Wide-Angle Lens 


THERE are some amateur and professional photog- 
raphers who neglect to take into consideration that 
one lens—no matter how costly—cannot meet every 
photographic requirement. For many years, opticians 
have tried to produce a lens that would be truly uni- 
versal in its scope. Although there are many lenses 
that are excellent, there is not one that may be said 
to meet all modern demands. Hence, we have wide- 
angle lenses. Again we take pleasure to call attention 
to a new Wollensak lens, the Series IIIa Extreme 
Wide Angle F/12.5 now offered to photographers by 
this enterprising firm. On the plate for which it is 
listed, this new lens includes an angle of ninety degrees; 
and on a plate one size larger, it includes an angle of 
approximately one hundred degrees by using smaller 
diaphragm-apertures. A neat, attractive folder de- 
scribes the lens in detail and is sent at request. 
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Successful Court-Room Photography 


Tue hearing before the Executive Council, at the 
State House, Boston, April 2, at which counsel of 
the closed Tremont Trust Company denounced 
Bank-Commissioner Allen, was of such a sensation] 
character, that the staff-photographer of the Boston 
Evening Transcript, Frank H. Colby, who was present, 
obtained a successful picture of an exciting episode 
of the affair, During his unwarranted attack on 
the policy of the bank-commissioner, aforesaid counsel 
thrust his right hand forward, in.a threatening at- 
titude, accompanied by some very harsh words, 
causing an uproar among the excited spectators. 
It was at this moment that Mr. Colby released the 
shutter of his camera (resting on a tripod) and secured 
a successful picture, which appeared in the Transcript 
a few hours later. The speaker, standing before 


camera. Then, this genial artist is supreme among 
his fellow-pictorialists. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that Mr. Wentworth has done more than any other 
artist—photographer or painter—to reveal and to 
popularise, throughout the United States and beyond 
its limits, the wonderful beauty and charm of the 
rocks and cliffs of the Maine coast. Many are the 
homes that can boast of one or more of his delightful 
pictures, which are within the means of almost every- 
one, at the moderate price he charges for them—from 
$7.50 to $25 each, according to size. 

The present exhibition contained a great variety of 
subjects—mist-filled landscapes and cliffs, clear-day 
views, snow-scenes, surf, and straight marines. Al- 
though Mr. Wentworth tactfully displayed subjects 
intended to meet the tastes of the connoisseur and the 
general picture-lover, he maintained throughout a 
high standard of pictorial composition and artistic 


IN DEFIANCE 


the executive council in an attitude of rage, and the 
crowd of spectators behind him are in good focus. 
The dramatic scene thus depicted by the camera 
shows what can be accomplished by a cool and re- 
sourceful photographer. The camera used by Mr. 
Colby was a 9x12 ¢.m. Bergheil Tourist fitted with 
a Voigtliinder F/4.5 Heliar, used at full opening; 
Seed 60 plate, developed with Seed Contrast developer 
in about one minute’s time. The exposure was 
1/10 second, but the light, coming from a skylight 
(overhead) was none too good. In the circumstances, 
the result was very satisfactory. 


Mr. Wentworth’s Photographs 


Tue annual show in Boston of photographs by 
Bertrand H. Wentworth. of Gardiner, Maine, was 
held at Grace Horne’s Galleries, Trinity Court. April 
3 to 23. About fifty enlarged prints (11 x 14 and 16 
x 20) were on the walls and represented typical and 
exceptional views of the rockbound coast of Maine 
made on clear and on misty days. It is at times, 
however, when fog fills the landscape or creeps up and 
envelops the rocky shore, that Mr. Wentworth’s in- 
terpretive power and artistic expression are at their 
best, and gem after gem leaps from his enchanted 


Courtesy Boston Transcript 


FRANK H. COLBY 


treatment. Among the themes that pleased us the 
most, and which deserved to be designated as veritable 
masterpieces, were No. 41, “The Last Tree”, PHoto- 
Era’s favorite of last year’s show (at the Arts and 
Crafts Society); No. 9, atmospheric landscape in grad- 
uated planes; No. 40, “Squeaker Cove”, a group of 
spruces rising out of a rocky foreground; No. 38, 
“Golden Rod”, relieved against a misty background; 
No. 36, “The Mists of an Out-Wind” (breakers shrouded 
in fog); No. 33, “A North Atlantic Breaker” (strik- 
ingly original in form and lighting); No. 10, ‘The 
Fog-Horn” (the acme of simple composition yet 
impressive); No. 42 “The Rippling Brook” (an agree- 
ably soft-focus effect); No. 44, “Old Birches” (snow- 
clad and brilliant lighting-effect); No. 19, “Druid’s 
Oak” (a bold and colorful pinhole-picture), and Nos. 
16, 22, 23, 24, 26, 28 and 49 (an original grouping of 
herring-gulls in mid-air). 


The Increasing Interest in Desensitisers 


THE investigation of A. and L. Lumiére and A. 
Seyewetz has proved of great interest and value to 
amateur and professional photographers who are eager 
to know more about desensitising plates and films. 
The December, 1921, issue of PHoto-Era MAGazinE 
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contained a paper on “Desensitising Autochrome 
Plates Before Development”, by A. and L. Lumiére 
and A. Seyewetz, which included formule and complete 
directions. Other papers and notes will follow. 

In the meantime, we believe that our readers will be 
interested to try out Desensol (Meteor), the new 
desensitiser manufactured by John G. Marshall and 
advertised in this issue. This new product is intended 
for white-light development—at six feet from a 16 c. p. 
electric lamp—of regular, ortho, panchromatic and 
Autochrome plates or films. The process is well within 
the ability of the intelligent camerist to understand; and 
we believe that he will find it of much interest and 
practical value. 


Herbert W. Gleason’s Latest Lecture 


Wirx indefatigable zeal and unfailing power, Herbert 
W. Gleason continues his activities in photographing, 
and bringing to the attention of the public, the scenic 
wonders of this country. Mr. Gleason has the 
faculty to discover and to select for his discriminating 
audiences the cream, if so it can be called, of Nature’s 
offerings among the less familiar garden-spots of the 
West. With the aid of beautifully and faithfully 
colored lantern-slides, Mr. Gleason virtually places 
these scenic wonders, in all their grandeur and sub- 
limity, before his audiences who feel the thrill and 
the satisfaction of personal experience, so that they 
may truly say, “We have been there!” For this 
reason, many auditors consider it quite unnecessary 
to expend time and money to visit the places which, 
through Mr. Gleason’s graphic skill, they have been 
able to enjoy without any physical effort other than 
to go to the lecture-hall. 

Mr. Gleason’s latest achievement, “The Scenic 
Wonderland of Southern Utah’—given before the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, in Boston, March 
29, 1922—was a revelation of unfamiliar scenery 
of Zion National Park and, particularly, of Bryce 
Canyon. The vast amphitheater with its densely 
massed, sculptured forms in almost unbelievable color- 
ing, surpasses any spectacle created by the Divine 
Architect. Mrs. Gleason deserves the highest praise 
for her matchless skill and accuracy in coloring 
her husband’s lantern-slides. She accompanied Mr. 
Gleason on this expedition and made color-records 
on the spot. 


Pictorial Photography in America 1922 


Tue Pictorial Photographers of America purpose 
to publish in October, 1922, the third volume of ‘Pic- 
torial Photography in America.” The aim of the 
organisation is to make this volume representative 
of the best American Pictorial work. It will be 
uniform with the two previous editions and will contain 
about seventy-five prints. All photographic workers 
are urged to submit prints for the consideration of 
the Committee of Selection. This Committee— 
composed of Dr. A. D. Chaffee, John Paul Edwards, 
Dr. Arnold Genthe, Gertrude Kasebier and O. C. 
Reiter—is representative of the finest spirit and crit- 
ical judgment in our photographic field. 

In selecting the prints, suitability for reproduction 
will be a considered factor and to this end technical 
assistance will be given to the Committee of Selection 
by a co-operating committee from the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. 

Although this book is published by the Pictorial 


Photographers of America, the competition is open 
to all photographic workers in America. A copy of 
the book will be sent to all contributors whose prints 
are accepted for publication. 


Last day for receiving prints May 17, 1922 

Entrance-blanks may be obtained from Jerry D. 
Drew, Chairman of the Publication Committee, 63 
Cliff Street, New York, N.Y. If there is not suffi- 
cient time to send for blanks, contributors may send 
not more than four prints to the Committee. The 
name and address of the maker must be clearly writ- 
ten on the back of each print, which may be of any 
size and in any medium. A list of the prints should 
also be mailed separately to the Committee and it 
is requested that sufficient stamps be inclosed to cover 
return postage and insurance. 


First Film Opera to Open in Berlin 


A German film-company claims to have a definite 
solution of the synchronisation of film and music. 
The premiére of the first film-opera will take place 
at the Berlin Opera House shortly, the score having 
been written by Prof. Hummel, a well-known Ger- 
man composer. 

The timing of the music to the tale unrolled in the 
film is attained by a narrow ribbon bearing the music, 
which appears at the bottom of the picture, having 
been photographed simultaneously with the scenes 
in the play. Singers and orchestra take part in the 
film-opera, the conductor of the orchestra keeping 
his eye upon the changing ribbon of music. With 
one hand the conductor operates an automatic relay, 
which retards the film whenever the action is too fast 
for the tempo. Thus exact timing is possible. 

New York Herald. 


Toronto Camera Club 


Tue April program of the Toronto Camera Club 
included an illustrated talk on “Canadian Beauty- 
Spots”, selection by popular vote of club-members’ 
lantern-slides, social evening and final preparations 
for the Salon which is to close the season. Prints 
shown at any of the monthly competitions this season 
are eligible. Prints hung at this show will be eli- 
gible for the International Salon in September. The 
show will be open to the public on May 5, 6 and 7. 
There will be five classes—portraiture, landscape, 
marine, genre and architecture. 


A Neglected Show-Case 


WE were rather struck with a show-case we saw on 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, when we were there, 
the other day. It was a big case with nickel frame, 
much soiled and tarnished, with the lining or back- 
ground still more soiled and faded, and with some 
specimen prints, very carelessly hung. At the top 
was the resounding title—The Ambassador Studio— 
Photographs of Distinction. The name, the slogan and 
the showcase with its contents did not seem to jibe, 
somehow.—A bel’s Photo-Weekly. 


WHEN an agent comes along promising to make a 
portrait-enlargement free of charge, he may be trying 
to frame you. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


Mr. Tuomas Bett of Kodak, Ltd. gave a very inter- 
esting lecture at the Royal Photographic Society's 
Rooms on February 28. The subject was ‘Present- 
Day Portraiture.” The lecturer, who at one time 
was a professional photographer, ‘and is closely con- 
nected with, and has a keen appreciation of, both 
painting and draughtsmanship, was well qualified 
to deal with the subject. He instanced, as among 
the hopeful signs in present-day professional portrait- 
ure, that retouching is far less in evidence than it 
used to be, and what there is shows more knowledge 
of, and feeling for, light and shade. Only in very 
antiquated studios is the face of the sitter now repre- 
sented as an absolutely smooth, unrecognisable mask. 
Posing, too, is much less stiff than in the old days; and, 
in many cases, simple, direct and natural lighting- 
effects are employed. 

Against these hopeful signs he set the very general 
lack of versatility among photographers. If a Bond 
Street studio produces a portrait that is either a little 
out of the ordinary in lighting, posing, printing or 
mounting, it is immediately copied all over the country; 
and, as likely as not, becomes the fashion. An _in- 
stance of this came within our own experience when 
many years ago we first began to make a light-scheme 
of children’s portraits. We had made light-toned 
studies of a friend’s children who lived near, these 
pictures were shown to the local photographer, who 
later approached our friend and intimated that he 
was now prepared to do similar work. We do not 
think we shall be contradicted when we say that this 
was the origin of the “sketch” portrait that became 
so popular and was often responsible for truly “terrible” 
photographic work. 

The present craze is known as “spot” lighting and 
Mr. Bell criticised it faithfully and effectually. The 
sitter is posed in a soft, subdued lighting effect and a 
direct beam of light is focused on the face from a lan- 
tern. The result is, to many at least, distracting. 
Mr. Bell referred to the famous photographs by D. 
O. Hill, made in the early days of the craft, and sug- 
gested that their pictorial merit was partly due to 
the conditions under which he was compelled to work, 
either in the sun or by very powerful daylight. Ex- 
tremely long exposures were necessary; and, artist 
though he was, he probably never discovered by 
actual experiment that snapshot-exposures often 
obtain a momentary likeness that is not the true and 
normal expression of the sitter, simply because the 
plates were not fast enough to make such tests. 

The lecture was filled with good things and stim- 
ulated much thought on this very interesting subject. 
But we cannot help feeling that when Mr. Bell blamed 
the photographer for the shortcomings in present- 
day photography, he lost sight of the chief culprit, 
viz.: the public. We remember years ago of being 
shown over the old penal establishments at Port Arthur, 
Tasmania, by an ex-convict. The tales he told were 
so absurdly blood-curdling and extreme that we were 
induced to ask him, after the crowd of sightseers had 
dispersed, why he drew such a long bow, and _ his 
answer was, “Well, they wants ‘orrors so I gives em 
‘orrors.” And it is the same with photography. So 


” 


*orrors 


long as the public demands photographic 
it is very certain that it will be supplied. 

The Royal wedding has been the most talked of 
event during the month. By now,. the American 
public has benefited by the adventurous rush of pho- 
tographs across the Atlantic, and is familiar with most 
of the snapshots and portrait-groups. We cannot 
help wishing that the professional examples of English 
camera-work which have gone forth to the world had 
been better. We have groups of the Princess and 
her “soldier-husband”—the name adopted by the 
press—standing or sitting, always full face and rigid. 
The King and Queen, the whole Royal Family, differ- 
ent groups of bridesmaids, the wedding-party, all 
full length and front view, looking straight at the 
camera. There will be no lack of photographic records 
of this historic event; but, as an indication of the 
development of pictorial photography in 1922, they 
will be valueless. It may be that when photographing 
Royalty, camera-men are not given a free hand, and 
all that they are permitted to do is expose the plate; 
but, even if this is so—which we doubt with our very 
democratic Royal Family—one imagines that the 
photographers could at least shift their positions and 
points of view, and so vary the monotonous results. 
We have looked in vain for a photograph that showed 
some trace of individuality or distinction, some indi- 
cation that here are real, live people with characters 
and expressions. We can only hope that there are 
private portraits with more spirit; for these public 
ones are simply maps of the events, and possess little 
value as records of the bride and bridegroom. 

Yet, we have clever photographers in England. 
Men, and women too, who could have produced good 
work even with such difficult material as wedding- 
groups. They would have suggested human indi- 
viduality and the distinction and dignity of Royalty. 
And how much more convincing and interesting their 
results would have been to future generations; real 
historic evidence, more valuable than the cleverest 
painting. It is a pity; but it is very British, and repre- 
sents the big English public, which asks for, and gets— 
well, not the best in photography. 

Photographers were given special facilities to record 
not only the procession, but events in the Abbey; and 
it is known that for the latter purpose the new ultra- 
fast plates were much used, and, yet, we notice that 
the only interior view included among the news- 
photographs, of at least one paper, is a large drawing. 

Kodak Ltd. has a clever trick of catching the public 
eye. This month’s £1,000 Photographic Competi- 
tion is to be judged by Miss Irene Vanburgh and 
Miss Gladys Cooper. These names not only arrest 
attention, but give us a pleasurable thrill, and conse- 
quently we feel inclined to compete. When we have 
realised that we shall in no way come in contact with 
these popular actresses through the competition, a 
glamour still remains; for the usual tables are turned, 
and they will be studying our work, let us hope ap- 
preciatively, instead of our studying theirs—across 
the footlights. 

When we had supposed that local photographic 

(Continued on next page) 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents can be 
obtained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. 
The patents mentioned below were issued from the 
United States Patent Office during the month of March, 
the last issues of which have been disclosed to the 
public. 

Milton M. Stilwell of New York has been granted a 
Patent on a Stereoscopic Attachment for Cameras 
the number of which is 1,408,654. 

A Photographic-Printing or Continuous-Copying 
Machine has been patented by Benjamin J. Hall of 
Eastcote, England, No. 1,408,881. 

No. 1,409,629 is the patent number of a patent 
issued to Peter H. Wichers, Russell and Chas. Boeger 
of Topeka, Kans., for a Photographic Background- 
Printing Frame. 

A Kinematographic Multiplex Printing Apparatus 
has been patented by William B. Wescott of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. No. 1,409,628. 

Harry M. Wade of Clarksburg, W.Va., has patented 
a Background Displaying Device, No. 1,410,085. He 
sold the invention to The Cutright Sharps Company 
of Buckhannon County, W.Va. 

A patent for the Art of Making Photographic Prints, 
No. 1,410,151, was issued to Julius Abrahams of Mil- 
bourne, Pa. 


The C. P. Goerz Optical Institute 
Berlin-Friedenau, Germany 


Tuts company is circulating a very noteworthy 
pamphlet relating to the Goerz Projecting and Kino- 
Optics. Beginning with a general explanation of pro- 
jecting-apparatus, it first treats of the placing of the 
lamp and the diapositive, then of the lighting-power 
of the projecting-lens. Besides, the pamphlet contains 
tables that relate to the size of the projected picture 
in centimeters at various distances of the apparatus 
from the projecting-screen. Two tables added at the 
end give quickly the required focal distance for the 
given enlargements. The second part of the pamphlet 
is a review of the Goerz kino-lens for photographic 
purposes and for kino and still projections. Among 
the photographic lenses the Goerz Kino-Hypar F/3 
and F/3.5 are especially deserving of mention as also 
is the new, strongly-lighted Goerz Kino-Tele-Anastig- 
mat F/6.3. This lens consists of a positive front and a 
negative back member, each of which is composed of a 
positive and negative lens. The new construction of 
the Telegor has the special advantage that the distance 
between the lenses may changed without causing 
any appreciable Joss of sharpness within the size of 
the kino-picture. For the purpose of focusing on near 
objects the objective is furnished with a revolving-ring 
with a movable section by which the inner negative 
section can be pushed out without disturbing the main 
tube in any way. The new Telegor has not only the 
advantage of stronger lighting-power, but has also— 


with the best correction of chromatic and spherical 
aberration—a complete freedom from coma. Among 
the Goerz lenses for kino and still projection the Pro- 
jecting Hypar and Projecting Axiar deserve mention. 
Among the various condensor-lenses offered, the Ignal 
glass-condensors, which are extremely resistant to 
variations of temperature, are highly recommended 
and were brought out for double and triple condensors. 


A Curious Accident 


OccasIoNAaLLy, fires are reported as having been 
caused by the concentration of the rays of the sun 
by some globular vessel of water, which has acted 
as a burning-glass; but we do not remember hearing 
before of a fire due to a photographic Jens, says a 
writer in a British cotemporary. News now comes 
to hand from Australia, that a photographer, hap- 
pening to hold his reflex camera towards the sun, 
found it in a blaze. The lens had set the blind of 
the shutter on fire. After all, there is nothing very 
surprising in such an occurrence. A modern, very 
rapid photographic lens is a most efficient burning- 
glass, since all its corrections tend to bring the rays 
to a very concentrated focus. In a camera which 
is set to infinity or thereabouts, too, it will be realised 
that any object in the focal plane is at precisely 
that distance from the lens that is necessary to give 
the maximum lighting and very nearly the maximum 
heating-power at the spot on which the rays are 
focused. Such an accident, it is obvious, could only 
occur in the case of an outfit with a focal-plane 
shutter; or, at least, it could not happen with any 
form of diaphragm-shutter, since this, being at the 
lens, stops the passage of the rays at a point where 
concentration has not begun. It is not an accident 
likely to be repeated soon; there can only be a very 
remote chance that the lens will be turned towards 
the sun and held steadily enough to give time for 
the heating to take effect. 


London Letter 


(Continued from preceding page) 


medals had had their day and were becoming a thing 
of the past, news comes that Mr. H. B. Jackson and 
Mr. E. Bierman, between them, have won the three 
awarded at the 31st annual exhibition of the Birmingham 
Photographic Society. We offer no comments on 
these particular cases, not having seen the work for 
which they were given; but until local societies give 
up this curious old habit, which seems to put photog- 
raphy on a level with dog-shows and rabbit-exhibitions, 
the art will not be taken seriously by many. The 
London shows offer convenient tests of excellence; the 
Royal with its carefully awarded and well-known 
medals for scientific and pictorial work, and the Salon, 
at which the honor is acceptance. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


DEVOTED TO 
LENS AND SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


Vou. I MAY, 1922 


A line of shutters WITHOUT gears ™ pumps 


The significance of a new 
mechanical principle 


any other make of shutter. 


| By the elimination of un- 
certain pumps and complex 
gears, we have gained an ac- 
curacy and reliability here- 
tofore unobtainable. The re- 
tarding device in the new 
correct the impression shutters works like the es- 
that prevails in the minds capement in a watch, and its 

of a few, we call particular positive action, together with | 


attention to the fact that the jts freedom from many bear- 
new Wollensak shutters, the ing surfaces, permits an ex- 


Betax, Gammax and Deltax, posure that is remarkably 
have NO pumps and NO 
gears. 


exact. 


| It is never a mistake to in- 
These new shutters oper- sist on a Betax shutter, when 


ate on a principle that is en-| you buy a lens or a camera. 


/not be legally duplicated in 


tirely new and original in its 


application to shutter mech- VET OSTIGMAT for speed 


anisms. This principle is fully 
protected by patents and can- | VERITO fe or soft tness 


“Every Click a Picture” | 


That is the slogan that has helped 
es] to sell thousands of the popular Rexo 
< cameras, made by Burke & James of 
Chicago. And the Wollensak lenses 
and shutters supplied as standard 
equipment, have helped these quality 
cameras make good on a platform of 
Bon results. You can insure satisfaction 
we by insisting on a Wollensak-equipped 
camera. 


WOLLENSAK LENSES & SHUTTERS 
Standard equipment on Ansco, Seneca, Rexo and other Cameras 


No. 5 


‘New Catalog 
‘Now Ready! 


Here is the catalog you have 
been waiting for—a catalog 
describing the complete line 
of Wollensak quality photo- 
graphic lenses and shutters. 

We offer this new booklet 
to our photographic friends 
with a feeling of pride, for we 
consider it a mighty attractive 
booklet, beautifully illus- 
trated, well printed and hand- 
somely covered. Many of the 
halftones are from prints 
made by photographers of 
national repute and illustrate 
the uniformly fine workman- 


ship possible with Wollen- 
sak equipment. 


Your copy is awaiting you 
and will be sent on request. 
If you prefer, use the coupon 


_ provided below. 


Wottensak, Rochester : 


Please send your new catalog. I 
understand there is no obligation. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Attention—Smith Lens Users! 


Representative work produced with Smith Lenses is wanted 
for catalog-illustration. 


We are prepared to purchase, at satisfactory prices, a number 
of specimen prints made by users of our lenses. 


Cash will be paid at the rate of $5.00 to $10.00 a print, 
according to suitability to our purpose. 

Prints must be in our hands not later than May 15, 1922. 

Prints not accepted will be returned promptly and postpaid. 


VISUAL QUALITY ; SYNTHETIC 
FOR BEAUTIFUL PORTRAITS THE ALL-AROUND LENS 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 
292 Boylston Street 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


MARSHALL'S 
PHOTO COLORS 
| 
METEOR PHOTO CHEMICALS $ ( ) P 
Competition 


CLOSING DATE JULY 1, 1922 


Pictures must be colored with our colors, and 
colored prior to April 15, 1922. Open to all 
Professionals and Amateurs alike. 


Literature direct or from dealer. 


PHOTO OIL-COLORS 


TRANSPARENT PERMANENT 
DEPT. B 


METEOR PHOTO CHEMICALS 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, 1752 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Tessar Supreme! 
“TODAY, as for years past, the ac- 


knowledged leader of anastigmat 
lenses is the 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
TESSAR 


Its position is firmly entrenched by the 
all-convincing testimony of results and a 
long career of most varied service. 


Whether for speed-work—for fishing, 
hunting and touring-scenes—for animal- 
studies and portraiture, indoors or out, 
your safest, surest lens-selection this sea- 
son is a Bausch & Lomb Tessar. 


Write for suggestive booklet, ‘‘What Lens 
Shall I Buy?’’, and latest reduced price list. 
Photos by W. H. Zerbe 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


Tt 622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Washington London 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses. Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, 
5 Photo-Micrographic Apparatus Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy. Searchlight Reflectors, 
Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 


be 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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The Lens For 
The Man Who Cares 


Fast with soft-diffused effects. Retains 
definition and color-value. 


Write for booklet “L;” it tells how a 
Kalosat will improve your photography. 


Hanovia Lens 


BARGAINS 


3a Kodak Special, roll-film 314 x5% 
Range-finder with /6.3 lens and optimo shutter; new 
condition, LIST PRICE, $60.00. Our price, $37.50. 


Contessa Fiduca, 9 x 12 cm., double extension bellows 
with 5-inch Goerz Dagor f6. 8 lens in compur shutter. 
Three plate-holders. New condition. LIST PRICE, 
$75.00. Our price, $45. 00. 


Gluntz fine quality roll-film 344 x44 camera with Carl 
Zeiss Tessar IIB 6.3 in compur shutter; new condi- 
tion, LIST PRICE, $85.00, Our price, $47.50. 

3a _ Graflex, roll-film 34x54 with B. & L. Tessar 
74-in. f4.5; good condition, $87.50. 

Ica Trona, 9x12cm. Double extension bellows with 
5\4-in. Carl Zeiss Tessar IIB f6.3 in compur shutter; 
three plate-holders; new condition. $49.00. 


Ensign Popular Reflex, size 314 x 414, Ensign Anas- 
tigmat 4.5. Focal-Plane shutter, including three 
plate-holders. New. Our price, $64.50. 


Goerz Ango, 4x5, with 6-in. Dagor /6.8 lens; three 
plate-holders. New condition. LIST PRICE, $125.00. 
Our price, $62.00. 
Goerz Taro Tenax, 10x15 cm. Double extension bel- 
lows, with 64-in. Goerz Dagor lens in compur 
shutter. Three plate-holders. New condition. LIST 
PRICE, $96.00. Our price, $49.50. 

Prepaid Delivery anywhere in U. S. A. 

10-Day Trial with refund privilege. Many 

other bargains. We offer top values at 

lowest prices. Tell us your wants. 


Ase CoHENS EXCHANGE 


113 Park Row NEW YORK 


DESENSOL 


(METEOR) 


FOR 


WHITE-LIGHT 
DEVELOPMENT 


of plates and films—regular, ortho, 
panchromatic and autochrome. De- 
velop at six feet from ordinary | 6c. p. 
electric light. 


4-oz. bottle 
at your dealer's $ .50 
by parcel-post $ .65 


DEPT. B 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLATINOTYPE 


(Pure Platinum) 


PALLADIOTYPE 
(Pure Palladium) 


SATISTA 


(Platinum and Silver) 


The Papers de Luxe 


Send for latest lists. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
1814 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Carl Zeiss Works, Jena 


Co ZEISS photographic lenses are the 
exclusive product of the world renowned 
Zeiss works at Jena—famous as the birthplace 
of the modern anastigmat. 

Zeiss standards of scientific construction 
and optical accuracy make it impossible to 
ofter Zeiss objectives at prices competitive 
with photographic lenses of unequal quality. 


If supreme photographic excellence, un- 
equalled definition, and flatness of field, with 
maximum illumination are your requirements, 


then your next lens must necessarily RUT 
be a Carl Zeiss. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, vu-s. Agent, 153 West 23rd, Street, New York 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Proto-Era Guaranty 
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HALLDORSON 


Home-Portrait Electric Lamp 


This little giant is the 
sensation of the hour. It 
puts electricity at the 
[EAE | disposal of the camera 
| wherever electric wiring 

is to be had. 


Indispensable for every 
home-portraitist, ama- 
teur-portraitist, and for 
any one doing photog- 
raphy indoors. 

Ready by the opening 
of a case. Weight 12 
pounds. 


Send for particulars 
including folder ‘‘The 
Way to Successful 
Home-Portraiture’’. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 
1780 WILSON AVE., CHICAGO 


tae Hammer Plates produce 
the choicest negatives. Great 
speed, wide latitude of exposure 
and accuracy of color-values make 
them a necessity in every studio. 
The best photographers u-e HAM- 
MER PLATES. Perhaps that’s 
why they are the BEST. 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 
Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field- and 
studio-work and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 
chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 


for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Send for Hammer's little book, ‘‘A Short Talk on 
Negative-Making,”’ (10th edition) just off the press. 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


GLYPHOSCOPE — RICHARD 


Stereo Photography at Small Cost 


LATEST MODEL $15.00 


Possesses fundamental qualities of 
Richard Verascope 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


RICHARD VERASCOPES 
TAXIPHOTES 


and accessories 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 
75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 


THE GRAF VARIABLE 
F/3.8—F/4.5 
THE ULTIMATE LENS 
FOR PICTORIALISTS 


Diffusion adjustable. Does not de- 
pend upon diaphragm. Sharp or soft 
at full opening. 


NO HALO 


THE GRAF OPTICAL CO. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 2% 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Blvd. 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 
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lca Ideal B With 
Dominar Lens and 
Compur Shutter 


$85.00 


Dominar f 4.5 

A new lens made by Ica—an objective 
that the most discriminating photographer 
will be proud of. 

For those who desire Iea quality at a 
moderate price, the: Dominar will make a 
strong appeal. 

The Icarette C, fitted. with the Dominar 
Lens and the Compur Shutter, is $57.50. 
Other Ica Cameras with the: Dominar Lens 
at proportionately -attractive prices. 

At leading camera stores—ask your dealer 
to show’ them to you. 
‘HAROLD M. BENNETT U.S. Agent 153 West 23rd Street, New York 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Patoro-Era Guaranty 
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More than 


of knowing how 


Forty years—merely a period of 
time! But forty years devoted 
to the idea of “doing one thing 
supremely well”— to the idea of 
making the best possible photo- 
graphic plates—has resulted in 
the outstanding superiority, the 
present-day perfection, of Cramer 
Plates. 


40 years 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Company 


Chicago SAINT LOUIS New York 


3-in. Kodak Roll Film Tanks 


AT HALF PRICE 


(1922 Price, $5. 59) 


PRICE 


500 Brand New Eastman’Kodak 
Roll Film Tanks just purchased 
through U.S. Army Sales. While 
they last, $2.75 each. Only one 
to each customer. Weight, 7 lbs. 
Please include postage. 


Send for latest Bargain Catalogue. 


Carry it as a 


CANE 


Use it as a 


TRIPOD 


for your Camera 


Here is a_ good 
swagger 
stick. Give the top 


i a twist and a pull 
] and you have a 
firm, solid tripod 
for your camera—both in one—easy to carry, 
simple to operate, always useful and conven- 
ient—no matter where you go. 
Costs no more than an ordinary cane of 
this quality. You'll appreciate it. 


$3.50 


Mail Orders Filled 
Send for latest Bargain Catalogue 


WILLOUGHBY 


Cameras & Suppl aA 
110 West 32d St. 


W'LLOUGHBY 


Cameras & 
110 West 32d St. 


Anti-Screen Plate 


The Ideal Plate for 
Flowers and Foliage 


Color-values obtained without the use 
of a color-screen. Prices of a sample 
dozen by Parcel Post. 


314x414,65e. 4x5,$1.10 5x7, $1.80 


Send for complete Wellington price-list 
Manufactured by 
Wellington & Ward - - Elstree, England 


Sole United States Agents 


RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 
26-30 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 

Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 
e positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 

‘erms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best schoo! of 
its kind. WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


ARTISTS 


Professional and Amateur 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Can Find Exceedingly 


Artistic Papers 
(Both Light and Heavy) 


Mounting and Prints 


THE SEYMOUR Co. 


251 Seventh Avenue 
(Cor. 24th Street) NEW YORK CITY 


Beautitul 
Results 
with 


‘TABLOID’ 
Blue and Green Toners 


Artistic, carbon-like effects on 
all development papers with 
certainty and ease. 


Price in New York: 80 c. per carton (either colour) 
°Y all Dealers 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. 
LONDON 


New York: 1820, East Forty-first Street 
CHICAGO; 23, North Franklin Streec 
Montreal: 101-110, Coristine Building 


Pho. 1110 Zr. Alt Rights Reserved 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 
our i d fe will gladly render assistance. 


First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MOST CONVENIENT 


INSURES WELL EXPOSED PICTURES 
It measures light without sensitised paper, or renewals. It 
is read directly without calculation, or guesswork. Easily set 
at arm’s length, as there is nothing to look through. Durable, 
compact, practical, and useful. Saves film. 
Price $1.50 including leather-case. 
Sold by all leading photo-supply dealers. 
G.M.MILNER - - Fairfax, California 
Be sure to get a Milner Light-Gauge. 


The Whitaker Paper Company 


OUR MOTTO 


“SERVICE” 


110-112 SHAWMUT AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WE CAN MEET ALL 
YOUR PAPER-NEEDS 


“Bass Service is worth even more 
than the money we save,” say 
thousands of our customers 


Write to Graflex Headquarters for 
all your photographic needs 


EVERYTHING WORTH WHILE IN 
PHOTO-APPARATUS 


Largest stock of Motion-Picture Cameras and Projectors 
in the countty 


Bass Camera Company 


109 No. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dept. E. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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START RIGHT WITH 


ULCAN 


IT HAS THE CORRECT STANDARD 
OF SPEED AND QUALITY 


Use Vulcan Film and get negatives rich in 
detail and all the elements for making brilliant 
prints and enlargements. Made to fit any 
standard roll-film camera. 


Write for catalog 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


For Professional Photographers: “The Book of 
DEFENDER PAPERS” is ready. Contains 
formulas and other interesting data. Write for it. 


DEFENDER 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 
An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation, the 
exceptional opportunities Pho- 
capapley ofiers you and how to avail yourself of these 
advantages. 

MOTION- PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three to six months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern equip- 
ment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. Cameras and Materials 
furnished free. Call or write for Catalog No. 23. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 


Typography 
of this Magazine 
resswork are examples of the 


AP rinting ~ 


rendered by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (Inc.) 
Boston 


MARION & CO. 
‘Record Plates Soho Reflex 
HYPONO Hypo Elimi for professional and 
amateur. 
THE GREAT TIME AND WATER SAVER. 
With a 4-oz. bottle of Hypono thousands of negatives and prints 
may be completely fs in 5 minutes without any after 


effects. At your dealer's or postpaid on receipt of 50c. West of 
the Mississippi and Canada, 60c. 


Record and Iso Record Plates 500H & D 


Combining exceptional speed and color-values. 


SOHO REFLEX 


Equal to any. Superior to many. 


TOM HADAWAY 


Dept. E MONTGOMERY, N.Y. 


THE ACE 
CORNER POCKET 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Specially oipet for the better mounting 
of photo-prints 


100 White, 100 Gold, 60 
Exclusive Features—A single thickness between page 
and print. Colors uniform, waterproof, non-fading. Ex- 
treme firmness of front, non-curling. 
No effort has been spared to make the Ace Corner per- 
fect in its construction, simplicity of use and attractiveness. 
Our claim of perfection is endorsed by the largest dealers 
and by all users. 15c a package at all dealers. 
Package and samples, 15c by mail. 
THE ACE MFG. CO., Dept. G BOSTON, MASS. 


One size, 3 colors, 1 color to package. Packages contain 
Black, 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
9 Engrossing-Ink 
— Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
Drawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself trom the use of corrosive and 
ill-emelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to yuu, they are so sweet, clean, 
well put up, withal so efficient. 
t Dealers Generally 
CHAS. ™. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


THE HALFTONES in this 
magazine are made by us and 
show the handicraft of our 
workshop. We render this 
same helpful service to many other publishers 
and business-houses. We offer you our closest 
co-operation in your engraving-problems. 


THE MODERN ENGRAVING CO. 
154 Federal Street 7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Auto Graflex 


This camera is ready in 
,an instant when a picture 
opportunity presents itself. 
Focusing hood extends into 
position at the release of a 
catch. Lens shield springs 
open at aslight turn of the 
focusing knob. Only a few 
seconds elapse from the 
time the subject is sighted until the ground glass shows the 
reflected image, right side up, full picture size. 
Operating the Auto Graflex seems like second nature, from 
. the start. ‘The camera is held in a natural position, supported 
by both hands, the right thumb and forefinger controlling 


the focus and the left thumb resting on the shutter release. 


Made in three sizes— 
Prices, without lens: $64. $72. $104. 
Prices, with Kodak 

Anastigmat lens /.4.5: $iol. $115. $170. 


Graflex catalog free by mail or at your dealer’ s 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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From a 
Pocket Premo 
negative, 
actual size. 


The Pocket Premo 


is a simple, well-built, quick-action camera that 
makes a first rate picture with the least possible 
fuss. 

The Pocket Premo loads with 214 x 314 twelve- 

exposure film packs, has a Kodak Ball Bearing 


shutter and Meniscus Achromatic lens. 


Price $11.00 


At Kodak Dealers’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


Rochester Optical Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Panoram Kodak 


With a single exposure this camera makes pictures that 
include about three times the view that other hand camera 
prints show. 

It loads in daylight with Kodak Film and its operation 
is unusually simple. Just turn a little lever, press a button— 
no focusing—and almost the entire view you see is yours 


to keep. 
Price of Panoram Kodaks 


(Including Excise Tax) 


No. 1, Pictures 2144.x 7 inches $20.00 
No. 2, Pictures 314 x 12 inches 30.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


All Kodak Dealers’ 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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For use with films, and 
plates as well as Velox 
and other developing out 


papers. 


EASTMAN nie 


TMAN fees stm 


EASTMAN 


AST MARY 


Kodak Acid Fixing Powder 


Just add the proper proportion of water to the chemicals 
in the carton and a correctly compounded fixing bath is 


ready for use. 
It has the right hardening qualities and prevents stain. 
Kodak Acid Fixing Powder is an Eastman tested chemical 
as this seal—the sign of chemical correctness—found on 


the carton shows: 


Price, per half pound, 20¢ 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At Kodak dealers’ 
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New amateur apparatus 
that changes enlarging 
into a simple printing 
process. 


Makes prints on Bromide 
paper from negatives 4x6 
inches or smaller. Maximum 
enlargement from 4x 6 nega- 
lives is about 14% 27 inches, 
from}14 x negatives 1134%x 
1914, and from Vest Pocket 
Kodak negatives 55% x 834. 


Enlarging is made a diverting pastime by the Kodak 
Auto-Focus Enlarger—it eliminates focusing. 

Slide the camera up or down on its standard and the image 
shrinks or grows to the size desired. The auto-focus device 
automatically adjusts the focus and constantly keeps the image 
critically sharp. 

For soft focus effects the Diffusing Disc (extra) yields vari- 
ous degrees of diffusion up to its maximum diffusing power. 

Complete with electric cord and plug, negative holder, set of 
flexible metal masks in six sizes and Kodak Anastigmat Lens, but 
without the 60 Watt Mazda Lamp required for illumination. 


Kodak Auto-Focus Enlarger....... $35.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


At your dealer's 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Makes correct 
film development 


easy for everyone 


Kodak Film ‘Tank 


Film development by the Kodak 
Tank method assures results that are 


right every time. 
It is an inexpensive process— 
simple, quick, convenient, and all done 


in daylight. 
Kodak Film Tanks, $3.00 up 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N.Y , The Kodak City 


At your Dealer’s 
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The Ansco Self-Masking Finder, a feature of the Folding Ansco 


The No. 3 
series, automatically excludes what will not appear in the picture, 
whether the camera is held in a vertical or in a horizontal position. 


Another feature of Ansco finders is that the angle of view is just a wee 
bit narrower than that of the camera lens, thus giving the user a mar- 
gin of safety which offsets the tendency to ‘‘amputate”’ feet, elbows, 


etc., close to the edge of the picture space. 


With Ansco F7.5 Anastigmat Lens 
and Ilex Universal Shutter 


ERE is an outfit that will appeal to the ex- 
perienced amateur photographer, whose . 4 00 
preference for the 3144x 4% size is as strong as per 
ever. Can you match it at the price—or, outside 
of the Ansco line, at any price at all? 

Strength, durability, convenience, speed and ease of operation 
for accurate results are built into all details of this reliable camera. 
The lens is a fine one, the shutter a revelation in shutter refine- 
ment. The automatic self-masking finder, the thumb-focusing 
lever, which locks where you leave it at the selected distance fig- 
ure, the focus-scale readings for doth plates and films, which permits 
Note the shutter. This is self-setting, with speeds of 1, 1-2, scale-focusing with the combination 
1-5, 1-10, 1-25, 1-50, 1-100 second, besides Bulb and Time. hack, the quickly-operated rising, 

descending and _laterally-moving 

front, and the automatic spool-eject- 
For 34x4% ing device are distinctive practical 
features which make _picture-tak- 
ing easier with this No. 3 Folding 
Ansco. 

Buy this camera now and add a 
combination back later in the sea- 
son. You will then have an all- 
around outfit with which you can 
use either roll film, plates o- film 
pack. In what other outfit can you 
get this combination?. 


Tax Included 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, NewYork 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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Bring Out The Natural Beauty Of Your 
Pictures With 


ROEHRIG’S 
4 Transparent Oil Photo-Colors 


(GUARANTEED PERMANENT) 


Complete Outfit $3.75 


The leading transparent oil photo-colors on the market to-day. Will positively give the results 
claimed. No brushes necessary. By our original method of applying these colors, any amateur 
can use them successfully. They are easily applied and quickly removed for alteration. 


None better for parchment-decorating. 
Once used, always used. A trial will convince you. 
Inquire from your dealer or write direct for descriptive literature. 


As spurious imitations of the wor!d-famed Roehrig Colors are offered to the public, purchasers 
and dealers are requested to see that the name ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG CO., INC., appears 
on all labels. The ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG CO., INC., manufactures the Roehrig Colors and 
the Roehrig Colors ONLY, and has absolutely no connection with any other concern of similar 
name or engaged in the manufacture of similar products. 


ROEHRIG - BIELENBERG CO., Inc. 
155 NEVINS STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


A new price-list dated April 
1, 1922, is now ready. 


This list describes a large va- 
riety of Albums for Unmounted 
i Photographs, Post-Cards and 
SUPREME Scraps, also Film-Files. 
We also list Mounts and 
Folders for small and large 
prints. Write for this list. 


QUALITY 


MANUFACTURERS 


7-17 E. Concord St., Boston, Mass. 
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